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The Date the Geld Rolls Exon 


date the geld rolls inquisitio bound 
the Exon Domesday has never been questioned since the 
Rev. Eyton, author the Antiquities Shropshire, analysed 
two them his Key Domesday (Dorset), 1877, and Domesday 
Studies (Somerset), 1880. Even Round, whom most 
Eyton’s Domesday work was unacceptable, found fault with 
his conclusion that they record the collection the six shilling 
geld attributed the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle the year 1084. 


tempted Round wrote 1888, ‘that these geld 
rolls, the form which now have them, were compiled 
Winchester after the close Easter 1084 the body which was the 
germ the future Exchequer 


Twenty years later commended Ellis, who had published the 
Exon Domesday 1816, for drawing clear distinction between 
‘the main body the and the geldi, taxation 
the hundreds, and added, 


[Ellis] seems have erred only writing: that 
the Record itself bears evidence that the tax was raised the time 
the Survey that was connected with it; and that least 
the western counties was collected the same 


When Ellis wrote, the very date the Domesday Survey was 
questionable, and gives reasons for the view categorically 
expressed. earlier date, the other hand, was sup- 
ported his two volumes minute and painstaking research, 
the results which summarized follows 


Exon Domesday see ante, lvii. 161-77, The Making Domesday Book 
take this opportunity expressing grateful thanks the dean and chapter 
Exeter Cathedral for depositing great treasure the Bodleian Library for 
and more particularly acknowledging the kindness Miss Crighton, 
the honorary librarian. have also thank Professor Darlington for generous 
help and advice studying Exon Domesday, which hope write greater 
length the future. 


Domesday Studies, 1888, 91. Somerset, 384. 
Domesday Studies (Somerset), 1880, 
All rights reserved. 
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THE DATE THE GELD ROLLS 


‘Between the Conquest and the year Domesday (between 1066 
and 1085-6) King William levied the tax, sometimes called Dane- 
more than once. levied war tax. One the 
chroniclers says precisely that after Christmas 1083, King William 
levied tax six shillings every hide land. This was the 
gheld-levy which are now speaking and the fragment thereof 
which remains posterity the Collector’s account this levy 
the five South-western Counties. 

The record itself contains further and internal evidence the 
date and rate thus assigned. was levied after the death Queen 
Matilda, which event took place November 1083. was levied 
before Domesday, will presently show, and Domesday was 
completed before Easter (April 1086. Its last arrears were paid 
after the Easter some year when Easter and Lady-day, being 
indifferently spoken the said ‘latest term’, will have nearly 
coincided. Such year was 1084, when Easter fell just six days 
later than Lady-day, viz. March 31; such year the year 1085 
was not, for then Easter fell April 20. 

Adding now the internal evidence Domesday that the 
Inquisicio shall see that, between the completion the inquest 
(Easter, 1084), and the completion Domesday (Easter, 1086), 
changes, neither more nor fewer, took place than such may reason- 
ably and credibly bespoken for interval two years less. 
Many tenancies and tenants, alluded the inquest, had lapsed, 
disappeared, before Domesday. Many estates, held Demesne 
the barons the Inquest, had been sub-infeuded before Domesday. 
Some barons had increased their demesne the expense their 
villeinage, and vice versa. Here and there manor had been taken 
from one Barony permanently, another. 


Eyton’s arguments, endorsed Round, were accepted 
Vinogradoff and Maitland, and have not been questioned since. 
propose here review them and suggest once again that 
the geld rolls the form which they have come down 
are not earlier than the Domesday survey, which they are 
indebted for some the information contained them. 
Before turning the concrete evidence for the later date, 
should pointed out that the validity Eyton’s evidence 
depends four propositions, not one which proved him. 
First, then, describes these geld rolls the return special 
sworn inquisition, the Gheld Inquest 1084’, the strength 
the last folio Exon Domesday which refers them 
inquisitio gheldi. The title passed unquestioned until quite 
recently Sir Frank Stenton pointed out that 


the geldi—is misleading, for the documents are not 
records inquest, but the amount geld which the king has 
obtained from the several hundreds these 


England, 1943, 636. 
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They are fact accounts, some which least were drawn 
the treasury Winchester and record the names defaulting 
accountants. this one might add that the alternative name, 
the geld equally inexact, since they are known 
only quires parts quires the Exon Domesday. 
invent fresh title would tend rather create than remove 
confusion, but accept, think must, Sir Frank 
Stenton’s correction, are once embarrassed casual 
phrases which occur these accounts. read, for example, 
land that has never paid geld, land that has not paid since 
King came England; and the Cornwall list, 
land that exempt the testimony the English, testimonio 
Anglorum. these accounts are not the result special 
inquest there none the less inquest behind them somewhere, 
and they are much more elaborate than the earlier Northampton 
geld roll, the only other specimen with which they can com- 
pared. short, looks very much though they are indebted 
the Domesday Survey where such terms constantly recur. 
shall particular hard put explain the accounts 
for Wiltshire any other assumption. Three independent yet 
analogous versions remain for all drawing from 
much larger body statistics which each has used rather differ- 
ently from the others. 

Secondly, Eyton affirmed that ‘the Gheld Inquest 
1084 and Domesday Book had nothing whatever with each 
other and Round, have seen, drew the same distinction. 
not quite understand what they meant this, but let us, 
were, look these documents. Exon Domesday begins 
with the three copies the Wiltshire each with 
substantial differences from the others (fos. 1-16). The Dorset 
account follows (fos. while Devonshire (fos. 
Cornwall (fos. and Somerset (fos. and occur 
later the volume. There course significance the 
order, the book was rearranged and rebound when was 
published, but the accident that the Wilts accounts were then 
made begin the volume may help explain the distinction 
drawn Ellis, Eyton and Round between the geld rolls and the 


1See Weldon Finn, The Making Wiltshire Domesday (Wilts Arch. and Nat. 
Hist. Mag., lii. 318-27) whom indebted for much friendly criticism. Mr. Finn 
would solve the problem the unsupported and untenable (as seems me) con- 
jecture that the Great Inquest began 1084. every way unlikely that the 
Domesday survey owed its inception difficulties collecting the geld. 

Domesday Studies (Somerset), 

The Record edition paginated, but the folios the MS. are shown each page. 
Other references this article are pages unless the folio specified. 


Fos. 526-7 are somewhat smaller than the rest, but the writing apparently the 
same that fos. 
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rest book. For the first Wilts account, though written 
hand found elsewhere the Exon Domesday, fair copy 
quire six leaves (three blank) much smaller than the rest the 
volume. remaining accounts are integral part Exon 
Domesday the sense that they are written quires the usual 
size and ruled the ordinary way. true that the second and 
third Wilts copies are scripts which are possibly not found else- 
where the book, but the accounts the other four counties are 
hands, possibly even single hand, found repeatedly through 
the volume. They are unquestionably original part these 
materials, with the same spacing and like them with not infrequent 
alterations and additions. The geld rolls apart, Exon Domesday 
preserves only portion the returns the Domesday inquest, 
stage intermediate between their primary geographical form 
—hundred hundred and village village—and the finished 
summary found Domesday Book, vol. for these counties. 
anyone, then, familiar with the manuscript, the statement that 
the geld rolls and Domesday Book have nothing with 
each other makes sense. That some way they are inti- 
mately inter-connected obvious turning over the pages. 

The inspection the manuscript brings one naturally 
Eyton’s third proposition, viz. that the accounts are geld 
finished and done with: last arrears were paid after 
year etc., above. this the obvious answer that for all 
know its last arrears may never paid all. 
example may transcribe the hundred Halton 
Dorset, merely translating the Latin 


Halton hundred there are hides and virgate. these the 
king’s barons have demesne 38} and this demesne the 
king has and the land Goda [and Harold], and the 
abbess [of St. Edward] has The abbot Abbotsbury 
The abbot Middleton and for the king 
has £12 and 10s. (5), but Robert D’Oilly held back thereof 15s. until 
after Easter [which the king has not yet received]. addition 
the above sums there remain 15s. Harold’s land which villagers’ 
land. 


The words brackets are interlined, corrections additions, 
and thus show that the clerk struggling with the account, since 
some the money still outstanding. Such entries are common, 
and together with the three Wilts accounts—no two them quite 
the same—they suggest that these geld rolls were still being made 
the same time the Domesday findings were being re- 
arranged under the names the tenants-in-chief. they 
taken refer the geld 1084 the reasonable inference 


Domesday, 21. 
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would that some the money was still uncollected least 
two years later. 

Eyton’s fourth and most pervading assumption that 
every apparent discrepancy tenure between the geld rolls 
and Domesday Book due the lapse the two years which 
believed separated them. His conclusions, might 
thought, could finally tested careful review the changes 
which alleges took place this interval. But here two 
observations must made. First, granting that there are 
differences between some the tenures recorded the geld 
rolls, and the appropriate entry Domesday, the chenges are 
not necessarily explicable his hypothesis two years’ 
interval. The most frequent variation relates the extent 
the demesne which Eyton explains the hypothesis that the 
landlord has either alienated increased his demesne the 
supposed interval between the geld account and the survey. 
This indeed large assumption. 

That the baron could increase exempt demesne will 
between two levies geld and thereby escape taxation, 
exceedingly unlikely. far more probable that the allowance 
for demesne manor was traditional, fixed and not easily 
altered. cases, then, must allow for our ignorance 
not really know just what demesnes were and were not 
exempted. Secondly, are faced the difficulty that Eyton’s 
exact reconstructions the hundreds Dorset and Somerset 
rested premises acreage and measurement which 
have been shown Indeed, the geld rolls are 
used Eyton sort deus machina rescue his theories 
when the facts did not easily fit them. single example will 
suffice illustrate his procedure. Cranmore (Crenemella) 
appears Domesday estate twelve hides (six demesne) 
held 1086 1066 under the abbot Glastonbury. 
The Somerset geld roll, however, mentions five hides held 
the king demesne Cranmore. Here ‘poser’ due 
entirely our ignorance most the facts. There were two 
Cranmores they were different hundreds and, seems me, 
there not enough information resolve the difficulty. But 
for Eyton there problem 


held Crenemella (East and West Cranmore) 1066 under 
the abbot Glastonbury. 1084 Cranmore was manu regis 
entirely that the King held five its twelve hides demesne. 
1086, however, Cranmore had been restored the Glastonbury fief 
and the same had held 1066 now 


Round Domesday Studies (1888), 189 sqq. and Somerset (1906), 
vol. Introduction Domesday. Domesday Studies (Somerset), 70. 
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The evidence the geld roll, since cannot made fit in, 
explained away the assumption forfeiture. Eyton’s 
hundred reconstructions—and this example typical scores— 
rest, despite their ingenuity and his flair for topography, 
unsound premises, supported mere guesswork and, so, 
nothing gained piling conjecture upon conjecture. 
Nor can quite forget that Eyton’s whole edifice would tumble 
like house cards indeed the geld rolls belonged 1086 
instead 1084. Without wishing minimize the differences 
between the geld rolls and the Domesday evidence one must 
insist that yet they furnish clear line proof for definite 
conclusion either way. 

Thus the four assumptions implicit the view Eyton, 
three are clearly erroneous, and the fourth—that the discrep- 
ancies between Domesday and the geld rolls are due the lapse 
two years—unproved. their place have already 
strong prima facie case for connecting the geld rolls with the 
Domesday inquest. the original manuscript both the form 
and the script these accounts associate them with the other 
contents Exon Domesday. Oddly enough, too, the accounts 
for Wiltshire, which are palaeographically most distinct from the 
rest the book, are precisely those which internal evidence 
most closely links with Two these refer 
money recovered some cases Walterus eius, 
others episcopus Willelmus eius. This William must 
surely the bishop Durham, who, according famous 
was ordered inscribe brevibus suis royal grant 
Winchester, and who has generally been thought have acted 
legatus regis the south-western circuit the Domesday 
inquest. one instance least the operations Walter’s 
panel and that the bishop are shown have been consecutive. 
the geld roll for the hundred Cicimethorne learn that 


super eos qui collegerunt geldum recuperaverunt Walterus socii 
eius Vsol. iij denarios exceptis sol. den. quos invenerunt 
episcopus socii 


natural associate the activities here described with Robert 
Hereford’s description the inquest 


Domesday the work many hands, and has never been fully described. 
The scribes, too, have written bewildering way, two three often contributing 
single page. With this caution one may suggest that each the three Wilts 
accounts different main scribe, who has been continued the case the first 
two second scribe, though the second scribe no. not the same the second 
scribe one hand. all these five scribes, only the first, who 
wrote the early part no. account, seems have made any further contribution 
the volume, and where and did contribute, larger script than that used 
the first account. 
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alii inquisitores post alios ignoti ignotas mittebantur provincias 
alii aliorum descriptionem reprehenderent regi eos reos consti- 


Moreover, the three Wilts accounts repeated, slight varia- 
tions phrase when recording the same facts, reveal their 
common indebtedness single source which certainly appears 
the original geographical form the Domesday survey. 

The argument from palaeography, however, always some- 
thing less than proof, least the reader the printed page. 
The next step therefore set out the positive evidence 
indebtedness Domesday which can traced the geld 
accounts. this matter historians are under great debt 
Eyton’s immense and must regret that his in- 
quiries were limited two only the five south-western counties. 
was, indeed, note Eyton’s Key Domesday that first 
seriously aroused suspicions regarding the date the geld 
rolls. Peter, bishop Chester, was dead before Domesday his 
lands appear manu regis, and his successor Robert was ap- 
pointed the midwinter court 1085. Now the geld roll for 
Cuferdestroue hundred Dorset, among its exemptions from 
geld land demesne mentions hidam quam tenuit 
Petrus and Eyton notes, 


Peter, Bishop Chester, consecrated 1070, usually said have 
died 1085. This entry the Inquest April 1084 makes 
probable that was then 


certainly does imply that Peter was dead some time before 
the geld roll was but one hesitates discard Stubbs’s 
date 1085 this slender evidence. the geld roll belonged 
1086 the difficulty 

More complex the rather tangled evidence regarding 
certain Escelinus Schelin, with whom Eyton dealt very fully. 
The Dorset account‘ states that Escelinus holds one hide 
demesne the hundred Albretesberga, and Eyton reasonably 
located this hide Medessan [Edmondsham], which detailed 
account given Exon Domesday. From this 
that Queen Matilda held the manor her death, after which 
passed the king, who now (modo) holds it. pays geld 
two hides and the king has one hide demesne. worth 60s. 


quando Eschelinus recepit totidem valebat, qui hanc mansionem 
tenebat regina. 


Stubbs’ Charters, quoting ante, xxij. 74. Exon Domesday, 25. 
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Exactly parallel with this case that Wichampton the 
hundred Bedeberia. The geld roll says that Escelinus holds 
one hide and three virgates demesne, and that 


duabus partibus unius hide quam tenet Eschelinus nunquam 
habuit rex 


Exon Domesday tells that the king holds Wichampton for 
four hides and two parts hide, which two hides and 
virgates the sum Escelinus’ two holdings the geld 
account) are demesne. The manor renders 100s. year 


tantumdem prius valebat quando Eticelinus recepit qui eam tene- 
bat regina qui nunquam reddidit geldum regi duabus partibus 
unius hide quam hac mansione supra nominavimus. 


Exchequer Domesday abbreviates these two entries Exon 
according its ordinary practice. Both manors are shown 
held the king and Escelinus not mentioned. 

Now these passages raise certain difficulties whether 
assign the geld rolls 1084 1086. Eyton conscious this 
when writes Wichampton 


The Queen had enfeoffed Eschelinus therein before the year 1083. 
Eschelinus still held the estate 1084 but under the king. Eschelinus 
then claimed exemption two parcels thereof ;—on one (viz. hide 
virgates) demesne ;—on the other (viz. virgates) prescrip- 
tion. Before Domesday the king had ousted Eschelinus from 
Wichampton. The Domesday Commissioners found the king 
seisin the whole manor, viz. hides virgates. They put the 
King’s demesne there hides virgates, which exactly the 
measure the two parcels exempted from geld 1084. 


The queen died 1083. therefore odd find Escelinus 
claiming demesne these manors, either 1084 1086, and 
Eyton, explain it, supposes forfeiture. Nor can doubt 
that Escelinus ceased the owner these estates after the 
queen’s death, for Domesday Book records another Dorset 
manor, Hame, with three virgates and the third virgate, 
then held Torchil and adds 


terram dedit regina Schelm (sic). habet rex 


the other hand, Domesday Book shows Escelinus (or Schelin) 
the holder the great manor Alford (Acford) Dorset, 
which gelded for sixteen hides. also shows him Somerset 
the holder Fodington.’ gelded for one hide and one and 
half virgates, and was held entirely demesne, for the 


Exon. Domesday, 20. 31. 

Ibid. 99a, 
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Somerset geld account Escelinus claims one hide and one and 
half virgates demesne hundred. have, how- 
ever, fuller record this tenancy Exon Domesday which 
notes, 


reddit per annum solidos quando Escelinus accepit firmam 
rege valebat tantumdem.? 


This entry occurs under the heading Lands French thegns 
Somersetshire and though all the other entries give valet, 
this one alone the tenant said have held the manor farm. 
The suggestion may therefore made that Wichampton and 
Edmondsham, Escelinus was holding firmam from the king 
regard two estates which had held fee under Queen 
Matilda. However that may be, important note that all the 
facts contained the geld roll were available the geographical 
returns the Domesday inquest, whence they passed Exon 
Domesday. can hardly doubt, for example, that was 
from this source the clerk making out the geld roll, gathered the 
fact that Wichampton from two parts hide the king had 
never (nunquam) had his geld. What other source, fact, 
could there for such information except the Domesday 
inquest And Escelinus’ connexion with these manors had 
altogether ceased before Domesday Book, why should the com- 
pilers have bothered make their full and careful notes about 
small matter that was past and done with 

Turn next Devonshire, where Domesday Book, summarizing 
fuller entry Exon Domesday, records the manor Lei, 
held Anscitil from William Chievre Capra 


Huic manerio addita est dimidia virga terrae celata est ita quod 
rex non habet inde 


This default duly recorded under the hundred Framintone 
the geld accounts 


pro dimidia virga quam tenet Anscitillus Capra non habuit 
rex 


Why, may ask, should this half virgate described con- 
cealed had been carefully recorded during the very last 
collection geld 1084 

noteworthy how precisely the geld roll follows the original 
geographical survey the above entry writing non 
geldum. two Dorset examples hidden land geld roll and 
original survey agree writing gildavit. The first 


Exon Domesday, 74. 432. 
Exon Domesday, 372, reading non habuit. 
Exon Domesday, 59. 
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these relates the hundred Bera, where the geld roll states 


dimidia hida quam tenet Walterus Tonitrus uxore Hugonis 
nunquam habuit rex 


which appears derive directly from the following entry 
Exon Domesday 


Uxor Hugonis habet mansionem quae vocatur Pidela ibi est 
dimidia hida quatuor agri ortus quae nunquam gildavit sed 


celatum est. Ibi habet Walterus Tonitruus qui ipsam mansionem 


The second Dorset entry the geld account occurs under 
Beieministre hundred 


virga quam tenet Willelmus Malbeenc comite Hugone nun- 
quam habuit rex geldum.® 


The striking word here once more the nunquam, and Domes- 


day Book find the reason, for the margin note has 
been added 


ibi Catesclive) est una virga terrae qua celatum est geldum 
tempore regis Willelmi.* 


Eyton has most scrupulously quoted the note Domesday 
well the geld roll entry, but without any suggestion that the 
two might connected. The natural inference that the 
entry the geld roll based the discovery this hidden 
virgate the Domesday inquest. not must suppose that 
was discovered 1084 and rediscovered 1086. 

The probability that the geld rolls belonged 1086, sug- 
gested these instances, was raised the level virtual 
certainty more complicated case relationship, found 
the first account for Wiltshire. Under the hundred War- 
minster recorded 


hic est inventa hida que non reddidit geldum postquam Willelmus 
rex habuit Eam tenent Anfridus 


The hide explained the two following entries Domesday 
Book. 


tenet Ernulfo Opetone. hoc terra est dimidia 


hida comprehensa quae geldabat T.R.E. Sed postquam rex 
Angliam venit geldum non 


Exon Domesday, 21-2. 

50. worth noting that mention the hidden half hide occurs 
the Exchequer Domesday entry 1). 

Still another example found the virgate which Robert holds the 
wife Hugo from which the king has never had his geld (Exon Domesday and 52). 
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and 


Ansfridus tenet Willelmo Opetone pro dimidia hida non 
reddidit geldum postquam rex venit 


The use identical formula these passages requires clear 
choice between two alternatives. Either Domesday Book, through 
the geographical returns behind it, borrowed from the geld 
account, the geld account borrowed from Domesday; and 
since Domesday gives details regarding the tenure and the 
amount land held respectively Ansfridus and Rainboldus, 
obvious that the geld account indebted the inquest 
and not vice versa. this connexion should mentioned 
that the second and third accounts for Wilts record the same 
information rather different ways. No. says 


hic tenent Honfridus Rainboldus hidam quae non reddidit 
geldum tempore regis 


No. says simply 
Ansfridus Rainbaldus retinuerunt geldum 


The use three different phrases record the same facts 
supports the conclusion reached above, since goes show that 
the three Wilts accounts were made independently one 
another from the originals the Domesday inquest. 
Round, his careful collation the Inquisitio Comitatus Canta- 
brigiensis, the Inquisitio Eliensis, and the Domesday text for 
Cambridgeshire drew attention the constant variation 
phrase describe the same facts used the various scribes 
employed transcribing the geographical materials. Exactly 
the same process seen work the Wilts accounts. Take, 
for example, the very next entry the account for Warminster 


hundred. The first two versions each include among the exempt 
demesne 


Stephanus Fonteneio hidas quas tenet Alricus prede- 
cessor 


D.B. 716, Exon Domesday, fo. 
fo. 14. 
Roll fo. 16: hundredo Extredebarie Ecclesia Beccensis retinuit 


geldum per monachum qui villam custodit hidis quae date fuerunt ecclesiae 
pro anima regine. Roll fo. Monachus Bec retinuit geldum hidis etc. 
Devrel which gelded T.R.E. for hides but which Queen Matilda later gave 
the Church Bec. Cf. similarly the three accounts for the hundred Thornhill 
also the hides the bishop Winchester Dunton hundred (fo, 26) quibus 
homines ibi manentes fugati sunt propter forestam regis: and fos. and 
terra Walchelini sunt ibi wastae propter forestam regis. 
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The third version the account reads follows 


Alricus prepositus Stephani Funteneio retinuit geldum 


first sight would appear that one other version mis- 
reading the original statistics. But may well that both 
give part only much fuller copy, and that each version 
right far goes. cannot sure about it, any more 
than can explain why the third accountant removed the two 
hides from the category exempt demesne that geldable 
land which has failed pay. Instances could multiplied 
indefinitely. 

the face this evidence, is, believe, perverse reject 
the overwhelming probability that the rolls are dependent 
upon information contained the raw material the Domesday 
inquest. There remains great deal these accounts which has 
not been, and perhaps cannot be, explained, since both the 
Exon and Exchequer Domesdays omit all reference the 
hundreds. There are, too, differences, and doubt mistakes. 
The geld roll for Bedeberia hundred (Dorset), for example, 
mentions the third part one hide held Piccotus the earl 
Mortain,? from which the king has never had his geld. The 
Domesday correlative, Eyton would say, almost certainly 


Ibi habet Hubertus unam virgatam terrae 
terciam partem unius virgatae qua nunquam dedit 


Such discrepancies are expected, and Round has called 
attention two duplicate yet irreconcilable entries Somerset 
Domesday, relevant here since they relate both Somerset and 
the Mortain. They describe one hide Prestetone held 
Robert FitzIvo and the other Hugh Valle Torta. More- 
over, they differ the value the estate and various other 
particulars, and clearly represent two separate and varying 
accounts given the king’s commissioners. are not here 
concerned with Round’s ingenious and probable explanation 
the flat contradiction but least need not surprised 


Exon Domesday, 14. Cf. D.B. the church St. Stephen holds and 
v.in Mideltone which gelded pro tanto T.R.E. this estate the one referred 
the geld roll, may have here the third clerk’s authority for treating geldable. 
With this, again. compare the virgate held Godric venator the hundred Mere 
which all three accounts treat exempt demesne. Domesday Book the corrector 
has later interlined the words geldat above the entry Godri venator tenet vir- 
gatam terrae Mera (D.B. 74a, 1). 

Exon Domesday, 20. 79b, 

Somerset, 427. The relevant passages will found D.B. 92a, 
and and Exon 95. 
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when meet similar difficulty the geld account regarding 
another tenant the count Mortain. Was Hubert was 
Piccot who 1086 held the third part hide from the 
count Wichampton cannot say. 

Another objection, which one time seemed almost fatal 
the view here set out, should mentioned, though was event- 
ually removed very simple manner. The geld roll for 
Albertesberga hundred Dorset states that the king has not had 
his geld 


hida iij hidis [virgis] quas tenent (sic) Uluuardus Albus 
aecclesia 


Ulward Wite, Saxon thegn who held lands before the Conquest 
many counties and retained some them under William 
was certainly dead 1086, for Exon Domesday groups his 
Somerset lands under the heading quae fuit Uluuardi 
and the lands still held his widow are carefully distinguished. 
therefore looked the geld roll which apparently shows him 
actually holding land, must precede Domesday and Eyton 
interpreted this entry. was, however, impressed the fact 
that even Eyton, after careful survey Ulward’s far-flung 
lands, found difficulty reconciling this entry with the compli- 
cated details Ulward’s various tenancies.* The possibility 
occurred that the scribe, having first written hidis and 
then substituted virgis, and then tenent for tenet, was nodding 
over his task. concluded that meant write but 
the truth when found was more prosaic. The manuscript 
does read and tenent just mistake the editor the 
printer. There then perfect correspondence between geld 
roll and Domesday respect Ulward Wite and the incident 
still another warning not hypnotized the deceptive 
air infallibility which clings the special type and grand, 
wasteful printing the Record Commission edition the 
Domesday manuscripts. 

spite, then, ignorance and error, there formidable 
array positive evidence which suggests the direct dependence 


Exon Domesday, 20. 106. 

Domesday Studies, Somerset, 120, 176-7. Cf. 85-7 and Key Domesday, 112. 
His name also occurs list holders exempt demesne Milbourn hundred 
(Somerset). See Exon Domesday, 72. Eyton comments thus: But this survivor 
the Saxon Thanes the West was deceased before Domesday, not the date 
the Inquest, and his lands, saving his widow’s dower, were manu (Domesday 
Studies, Somerset, 177). 

*The special type used for Record Commission publications will explain, though 
Exon Domesday read (in record type) praeter hanc prae scriptam mansionem est 
addita alia mansio. Misled the separation two syllables single word, read 
this per scriptam mansionis from which followed untenable inference. 
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the geld accounts upon the original material the Domesday 
inquest. can, however, further and clinch the argument 
comparison the information conveyed respectively 
the geld rolls and Domesday regarding Manasses Coquus, 
Manasses the cook. The Dorset geld roll shows him the holder 
three virgates Brunesella hundred, and duly find him 
Domesday Book holding three virgates Staplebridge. The 
Somerset account, the other hand, which tells the land (p. 70) 
quam tenuit Manasses clearly supposes him dead; and 
dead Somerset Domesday, where his wife shown 
possession his estates. short, Manasses alive the 
Dorset geld roll and Dorset Domesday, but dead the Somerset 
geld roll and also Somerset Domesday. Eyton, who prints all 
the passages full, remarks 


seems clear that Manasses the cook was deceased the time 
the Gheld-Inquest [25 March, 1084], though the Dorset Inquest 
speaks him living, and only non-solvent respect some land 
the monks Sherborne which had held. 


curious that the Dorset Domesday treats the same land 


Manasses were living 1086, while the Somerset Domesday clearly 
implies his 


curious indeed assign the geld rolls 1084; but the 
difficulty disappears draw the obvious inference from the 
facts, viz., that Manasses died the course the inquest (1086), 
and that the geld rolls are contemporary, or, more precisely, 
slightly later than the inquest. 

remains only summarize briefly the arguments advanced 
above. First, the geld rolls (with single exception) are, 
physically, were, part Exon Domesday, written for 
the same scribes wrote the rest the volume. Next, they 
record the collection six shilling geld which had already been 
raised two instalments but despite the efforts Walter and 
his colleagues collect money discovered due Bishop 
William and his colleagues, there still certain amount 
money outstanding. The geld is, fact, still process 
collection. Thirdly, the geld rolls suggest special effort check 
the collection traditional and customary render the light 
great body information derived from inquest and this 
inquest looks very like that 1086. not understand how 
else can explain the fact that the three Wiltshire accounts, 
though all differ detail regarding the number hides each 
hundred and their order and phraseology, are unanimous 
regarding the total money paid into the treasury. Finally, 
have discovered unmistakeable examples the indebtedness 


Domesday Studies, Somerset, 68. Cf. Key Domesday, 117, 
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the geld roll compilers the primary, geographical material— 
Round’s original returns the Domesday inquest. 

the light much positive evidence, driven 
conclude that this six shilling geld was being collected 1086, 
and that these geld accounts were put together the summer 
that The weighty authority the Chronicle, which 
attributes such geld the year 1084, might incline one the 
view that the king’s officers were still checking the geld 
that year. But the whole form the accounts—their repeated 
insistence the geld hoc anno, the precise indications the 
terms which the money was paid, the pledges given those 
who are still debtors, the sums claimed the fegadri and porta- 
tores who carried the money Winchester—contradicts such 
possibility. There is, after all, reason doubt the collection 
geld 1086—except the silence the Chronicle, and even 
this might got over only could trace some early source 
the sequence Wendover, who having described the Domesday 
inquest immediately adds 


Deinde uno quoque aratro, est hyda terre, totius regni sex solidos 
cepit 


The Chronicle itself goes out its way stress the extra financial 
exactions William I’s last years, the very great treasure taken 
‘either with right otherwise’. Nor must overlook the 
evidence Robert Hereford, perhaps our best witness, who 
closes his account the survey with the words 


vexata est terra multis cladibus congregatione regalis pecuniae 


This statement has long been something embarrassment 
historians, and Sir Frank Stenton has lately suggested that 
refers the fines exacted for false testimony the Domesday 
more adequate explanation surely lies the collec- 
tion six shilling geld which coincided with the inquest. 

fix precisely the limits the time within which the geld 
was levied difficult and perhaps insoluble problem. The geld 
rolls seem refer tax collected two half-yearly instalments, 
which the second was due Easter. much agreed all 
who have studied them, and not easy see why both Eyton 

above, Eyton gave great weight the argument that the Dorset 
account, mentioning the second term collection, seems refer indifferently 
Lady Day (25 March) and Easter. 1086 Easter Day fell April (as against 
March 1084), but 1087 March. The close approximation the latter 
Lady Day thus point argument for but the evidence Robert 
Hereford, and the facts regarding Manasses the cook between them appear over- 
ride this consideration and fix the year definitely 1086. 

Majora, ii. 18: under the year 1083. 

Ante, xxij. 74. Anglo-Saxon England, 609. 
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and Round asserted that tax, imposed (according the 
Chronicle) after Christmas 1083, could have been already largely 
paid into the treasury Winchester the close Easter 1084. 
the second term payment was Easter 1084, the first was, 
presumably, Michaelmas and so, the Chronicle far 
inaccurate attributing the very end 1083. Berkshire 
tempore regis Edwardi the geld was paid half before Christmas and 
half Pentecost. Some such terms are required Eyton and 
Round’s dating, but quite clear from the rolls that the second 
half was due Easter. Thus, even their own showing, the 
geld rolls not tally with the evidence the Chronicle. If, 
now, move the date forward two years, must suppose 
six shilling geld was ordered the summer 1085 and that the 
first half became due Michaelmas that year—three months 
before the deep speech Gloucester which led the Domesday 
inquest. The clear inference, then, that neither the imposi- 
tion nor the collection geld had any integral connexion with 
the descriptio 1086. must, short, clear our minds the 
old clichés about Domesday Book being geld book, and think 
geld normal, almost annual,! tax, the collection which 
this occasion happened coincide with the making the inquest. 
Round himself was the first point out that geld was in- 
frequent tax after the Conquest, and William took geld 
geld the close that least equally possible that 
repeated this procedure 1083 and 1085. the other hand, 
the Chronicle may have got the year wrong, and there seems 
positive evidence for choosing between these alternatives. 
However that may be, accepting the overwhelming evidence 
for geld 1085-86, are not thereby forced abandon the 
possibility earlier six shilling geld mentioned the Chronicle. 
Every priori consideration points towards the view that geld 
was already under William what certainly had become 
the twelfth century—a very frequent exaction. The North- 
ampton geld roll, moreover, which some years earlier than the 
rolls Exon Domesday differs from them essential 
feature and, less than they, contemplates the exemption 
baronial demesnes. What lacks the large number refer- 
ences land which the geld had been hidden (celata), 
which explicitly stated have been exempt since the Conquest. 
This difference, too, exactly what should expect, for 
shows the collectors taking advantage the great inquest 
host anomalies disclosed this searching and 
unique inquiry. natural suppose that tax long collected 


Henry Huntingdon 168, 258. Domesday Studies, 
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traditional assessment was this occasion tightened up, 
though the total amount brought into the net was not after all 
very great, and much energy was expended cutting down the 
sums traditionally held back their fees the collectors. Two 
bodies commissioners, Walter and his and Bishop William 
and his were successively employed this task, and the 
second body have every appearance being the Domesday 
commissioners The Exon Domesday speaks the 
gheldi though were separate and subordinate 
inquiry, there must have been some sort 
inquisitio whenever geld was levied which exempted demesnes. 
But may equally well true that the Domesday commissioners 
sat two capacities—as gheldi and inquisitores 
under the terms reference laid down for the great inquest 
which suggest special preoccupation with the geld. All 
this must have taken time, and the rolls themselves, though they 
name Easter the second last term for payment, mention 
sums paid after Easter, sums not yet received, and sums paid 
‘now’ (modo), implying gap many weeks between the 
close Easter and the moment composition. One them, 
particular, seems later than the and looks 
though the whole summer was spent extracting the last 
shilling from the unfortunate nativi, and non-exempt holdings. 
Not unnaturally was this immediate aspect the proceedings 
which impressed the common man most 1086, and which 
was fortunately preserved Robert Hereford, who 
was writing down his remarks that very year. The geld 
rolls make rather grim reading, for they show the men deputed 
carry through this subordinate with the first geo- 
graphical findings the great survey before them, bringing 
efficiency into the collection geld. But without these curious 
unique survivals should never have understood the full 
meaning Robert Hereford’s description. wonder that 
clause Henry I’s coronation charter allowed the exemption 
baronial demesnes from this customary burden. 
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The Railway Rates Question and the Fall 
the Third Gladstone Ministry 


this new cave wrote Balfour his uncle March 

1886, are many mansions, and will hard make 
them all live harmony cave which de- 
scribed taking shape was ultimately contain one-third 
the Liberal M.P.’s and bring about the downfall Gladstone’s 
third ministry. What Balfour saw ‘harmony’, Morley, 
restrospect, called and unnatural’ combination.? 
onlooker, the Conservative leader saw the process greater 
totality than the Liberal secretary for Ireland, who, close 
Gladstone and immersed the technicalities the Land Purchase 
and Home Rule Bills, tended see the Liberal defection those 
issues almost solely those With the passage half 
century from Morley’s account the events, possible 
slightly amplify that account, and without dissenting from its 
major premises, show why the propertied classes whole 
banded together resist Gladstone’s attempted legislation. 
For though the question Ireland was sufficiently explosive 
split the Liberal party, the conjunction further detonating 
material ensured that did so. 


(i) 

Signs fission had been patent throughout Gladstone’s 
second ministry, which Gladstone, his uncertain sounds, did 
nothing check. For though deprecated the tendency 
certain his followers ‘to give undue encouragement con- 
struction term which defined taking into the hands 


Balfour, Chapters Autobiography (1930), pp. 215-21. 

Life Gladstone, ii. 395. 

also does Ensor the Royal Historical Society, xxxi 
(1949), pp. 17-28. Agrarian discontent (consequent the invasion prairie corn 
which made impossible for tenants pay their rents), allied itself with political 
nationalism commit the crimes and barbarities the late seventies and early 
eighties. These alienated the English bourgeosie from the Liberal party partly 
rousing their moral horror, partly stimulating their patriotic fervour against the 
perpetrators the 
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the state the business the individual man ’),’ yet provoked 
the duke Argyll urge him side against the Radicals.? 
Argyll complained that Gladstone’s ‘extreme gentleness’ en- 
abled men play their own weeks after Argyll’s 
complaint, Gladstone turned out the Conservative ministry, 
nominally the allotments question, actually, because 
January 1886, the Conservatives declared their determination 
return toa coercive policy Ireland. the division 
which took place one o’clock the morning January, 
seventy-six Liberals were absent (including Bright), while 
eighteen the élite voted against him this 
days later, Argyll, crippled gout, dictated letter Gladstone 


‘the parliamentary prominence which you give mere nostrum the 
Radicals, distinctly outside your own programme, marks decided patron- 
age your part the Radical section against the reasonable Liberals. 
not deny that the nostrum about allotments may squeezed into 
reasonable dimensions, but that not the question. There not one 
the peers whom would trust stand out for any principle politics 
inconsistent with unity the party. quite impossible for 
sympathize with this state mind. have seen what leads to. 
leads the triumph inferior men, who become the real leaders and 
movers Liberal opinion. this moment cannot feel that are 
under your independent and unbiased opinion 


January, Gladstone was cabinet-making. listed 
‘five gone, two uncertain, and nine counted on’. his 
letter Lord Carlingford, seemed almost confirm Argyll’s 
opinion The peculiarity work this third occasion 
forming government has been the necessity mixing, 
almost all cases, political explanations with the choice and dis- 
tribution With this explanation, Carlingford was 
dropped from the Lord Presidency the Council. Among 
those scheduled take his place the cabinet was Mundella, 
who, the second ministry, would have been promoted cabinet 
rank 1884 had not Carlingford proved intractable. Mundella 
had recently been fact-finding mission Ireland for Gladstone, 


Life Gladstone, ii. 310. 

letter written December 1885. Two months earlier, Gladstone wrote 
Lord Southesk nothing doing much for Radicalism the secession, avowed 
virtual, from our attenuated body peers’. Lord Salisbury continued Gladstone, 
‘is one the leaders socialism, with Lord Hartington oppose him. (Gladstone 
Papers Add. MSS. 44548 47. 

December 1885 (Morley, ii. 182) Argyll complained that himself became 
more and more uncomfortable, feeling that there was paramount direction—nothing 
but slip and slide’. 

Including Courtney, Goschen, Grey, Hartington, Henry James, and Lubbock. 

Gladstone Papers, Add. MSS. 44106, January 1886. 
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was intensely loyal, and was evangelistic where Home Rule 
was Gladstone’s first list, drawn January, 
was noted possible Chancellor the Exchequer, while 
Chamberlain seemed destined the After 
toying with the idea restoring Chamberlain the Board 
Trade, Gladstone wrote fresh list names, and this time, 
Mundella was listed for instead. February was officially 
announced that Mundella was President the Board 
Trade, with seat the cabinet, With him, this small 
cabinet fourteen, were three other new members, Morley, 
Herschell, and Campbell-Bannerman. The Times oracularly 
remarked that was means defect that the four new- 
comers had previous cabinet experience. Lord Cranbrook, 
more hostile, noted his diary ‘they may workers, but will 
not add the influence the body, and will echoes their 
But Gladstone confessed himself well satisfied and 
writing his son Henry February, remarked not 
bit more radical than the government last year, perhaps 
little less. And have got some good young hands which please 
very much’. 

Four days earlier, Gladstone confessed Chamberlain 
for me, like Lot’s wife, solitary and pickled the plain 
would hard describe his complete insulation 
from the pressing problems the day better manner. For 
that very day, protectionist demonstration had clashed 
with another held the Social Democratic Federation. The 
police asked the hold their demonstration Hyde Park. 
John Burns seized the red flag, and off led his group. they 
went, they broke windows the Mall. Newspapers magnified 
these demonstrations, and the ringleaders the riot were tried.® 


Gladstone had wanted Carlingford accept embassy 1884 allow Mundella 
take over his work, but Carlingford had been very unwilling leave his office, 
and Gladstone did not press the matter. 44123, September 1884; 44258, 
December 1885.) 

Papers are Add MSS. 44771, fos. and 38. Hartington, Goschen, 
Mundella, Courtney, and are listed for the Chancellorship, 
with Hartington and Mundella underlined. 

Gathorne Hardy, Gathorne Hardy, first Earl Cranbrook, ii. 241. 
the Gladstone Papers December 1885 where Mundella expressed his anger 
that ‘any other member the party should presume determine the course 
taken the Liberals view the present state The same day, John 
Morley wrote Spence Watson Much dirty intrigue going on. won’t party 
snubbing the old man’ (F. Hirst, Life and Letters John Morley, 272). 
Mundella’s loyalty was more vocal than Morley’s. 

Morley, Life, ii. 402. 

Add. MSS. 44126, February 1886. wanted good long from 
Chamberlain. 

The Fair Traders had been growing strength since 1877, and they had recently 
re-inforced Colonel Howard Vincent, the remodeller the Scotland 
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Both these demonstrations were symptoms trade de- 
pression recognized the short-lived Conservative ministry 
1885-6, when they had appointed Royal Commission 
ascertain far the depression goes, and what will lead 
nothing done, also examine critically the proposed 
Gladstone recognized such depression. 
October 1884, had refused appoint such commission, 
and July 1885 wrote Cross (who had been asked 
serve the commission), think the whole thing unsound 
the core, appointed with indirect motive, and having 
legitimate purpose and would “touch not, taste not, handle 
You will probably end one protesting 


(ii) 

his first weeks office, Mundella was able undertake 
three important administrative reforms—all, essence, con- 
structive 

The first was provide the traders with intelligence 
service. told the Chambers Commerce that British 
Consuls were ‘to stimulated greater activity 
furnish fuller reports the trade and requirements the different 
countries the world’. The Times approved this noteworthy 
departure from the rules red tape that have hitherto governed 
From now onwards, the consular reports were made avail- 
able the public low price, instead being published among 
the general mass Foreign Office papers. The number 
reports published, soon mounted over 250 

statistics were made available for traders, they also had 
available the labour world. Mundella was great believer 
the value educating the working classes see what the 
position their trades really was the world picture. had 
noted with approval the successful efforts made the Americans 


Yard, who was now their official spokesman the House. The Cobdenites refused 
listen any suggestion that adherence free trade policy might cause 
the depression (see Benjamin Brown, The Tariff Reform Movement Great Britain 
(New York, 1943)). The demands the the other hand, were expounded 
Socialism Made Plain (1883). They urged extensive programme housing, free 
education and school meals, eight hour day, progressive taxation all incomes 
over £300 year, the establishment national banks, the nationalization railways 
and land, and the organization the unemployed under state projects. Gladstone 
refused see the existence crisis. crisis allin view. There 
process slow modification and development mainly directions which view with 
misgiving (To Acton, February Morley, op. cit. ii. 310). 

117 July 1885; quoted Brown, op. cit. 63. 

The Times, March 1886. 

Palgrave, Dictionary Political Economy, 853; Tilley and Gaselee, The 
Foreign Office, 241. 
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diffuse information among the working classes means 
labour boards, information which rendered the functioning 
boards arbitration easier than was England. when 
suggested that the Board Trade should 
undertake the collection and dissemination labour statistics, 
Mundella immediately adopted his the second 
administrative innovation took place. The labour department 
the Board Trade was set up, with organ which its 
findings could published. head the department, Robert 
Giffen, forty-nine-year-old economist and statistician who had 
served under Bagehot assistant editor the Economist, was 
appointed. buckle still tighter the ties between the T.U.C. 
and the Liberal party, John Burnett was appointed 
assistant the work collecting statistics. But the trade 
unions looked upon the creation with great enthusiasm, and, 
year later, only eighteen the hundred and fifty which were 
circularized, took the trouble 

The third administrative reform was yet another expansion 
the Board Trade. This time, took shape fisheries 
department, established take over the work hitherto done 
three different government departments. The Home Office had 
looked after all questions dealing with salmon fisheries, the 
Admiralty had dealt with all questions involving the Naval 
Reserve, and the Foreign Office had dealt with any statistical 
elements the industry itself. But, 1886, the industry had 
outgrown such swaddling bands. 37,000 vessels, 120,000 men, 
and £15,000,000 worth capital were involved, and disputes 
with other nationals made the fisheries more than ever subject 
which required special treatment responsible government 
department.* Even more pressing was the backward condition 
British fishing research compared with their foreign competitors. 
ichthyology, industry, both the continental powers and 
America appeared far The writing the wall 
had been seen the International Fisheries Exhibition, held 
London three years earlier, and the organizer that exhibition, 
Edward Birkbeck, advocated the necessity state-subsidized 
and state-controlled research department engaged the scientific 


Bradlaugh, speech Northampton January 1886, declared his intention 
moving for such board. When did March, Mundella declared (Hansard 
March) that adopted the motion with deep sense the urgency and importance 
doing all that possible 

Bradlaugh, Labour and Law (1891), 200. 

There were disputes between the Canadians and see Correspondence 
Relating the North American Fishery 1884-6 (London, 1887). 

Especially America, where Wood’s Hole was established Spencer Baird 
1871. His successor, Goode, executed survey all the coasts and inland 
waters the country. 
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study fish. There was British counterpart Spencer 
Baird the United States America, Mobius Germany, 
Coste France, Sars Norway, and Hubrecht Holland for 
Huxley, who might have been their peer, had resigned his 
appointment inspector salmon fisheries 1885, and his 
successor was not specialist. Indeed, great was the need for 
research that deputation waited upon Mundella March, 
hoping that would obtain the experts needed staff the 
fisheries department. 

The idea that the state should have anything with 
fisheries, even the matter promoting research, provoked 
Huxley’s anger. roundly asserted that the only body fit 
entrusted with research this matter was the Royal 
Society, which was past president. wrote The 
Times with heavy emphasis not see what the Board 
Trade has with such aid Science, nor why desirable 
that the gentlemen who are entrusted with this very 
considerable enterprise should have “the management the 
(which means the power meddling with great 
industrial interest) thrown sort hors 

Nevertheless, Mundella went ahead. the Whitweek 
fishery conference drew close, constituted the fisheries 
department the Board Trade. assistant secretary, 
chief inspector with two other inspectors, were set work. 
Office labour was supplied the marine department. The new 
department was look after both sea and inland fisheries. From 
this small nucleus soon developed department which, united 
with the agricultural department formed two years earlier 
Mundella’s request, was become 


such empiric administrative solutions could found 
the problem the railway freight rates. certain section 
the community had very real conviction that one the main 
causes the trade depression was the unequal nature British 
railway rates and freights. Sir Bernhard for long 
one Mundella’s chief political allies, published the results 
investigation which had carried out for the Associated 
Chambers Commerce. Samuelson’s conclusions, based 


The Times, March 1886. 

Floud, The Ministry Agriculture and Fisheries (1927), pp. 275-7. 

Bernhard Samuelson, ironmaster Middlesbrough and Newport, had been 
chairman the parliamentary committee railways 1873, from whose report the 
act that year had emerged, setting Railway Commission. had been em- 
ployed investigation technical education abroad for Mundella (ante, 56, 
70) which had earned his baronetcy. 
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close scrutiny and comparison British and Continental practice, 
pressed the need for prompt and thorough revision British 
railway rates’. Such revision, argued Samuelson, should not 
left the railway companies themselves (as the Conservatives 
had done 1885). Nor should the unnecessary multiplication 
trains tolerated, for that had been one the principal 
motives actuating the Prussian government when they assumed 
control their railways. The body which should entrusted 
with great power and direction over the railway companies, 
concluded Samuelson, was the existing Railway Commission, 
set 

This problem was focussed for the new ministry three 
things. Chamberlain, the previous Liberal president the 
Board Trade, had made some efforts lower the high railway 
freight charges, but had only succeeded raising defensive 
association Samuelson’s report, with the 
primatur the Associated Chambers Commerce upon it, 
showed that the trading interest approved its suggestions 
principle. Lastly, the railways themselves had failed effect, 
private legislation 1885, what was desired. only re- 
mained for cabinet authorization the February, plus the 
existence previous Conservative bill combat the evil 
effects high railway rates, set the draftsmen working. 

For the symptoms the stranglehold which the railways 
maintained the inland towns were many and various. Having 
bought the canals the country, the railways could dictate the 
price which the inland trader manufacturer had pay. More- 
over, they put him doubly disadvantage his coastal 
competitor, for, capture seaborne goods traffic, the railways 
offered preferential rates from coastal towns. Under such handi- 
caps, was not surprising that many industries migrated coast- 
any voluntary reduction their rates, the railways 


Commerce the United Kingdom, the Railway Goods Tariffs Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, compared with those this country, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, M.P., F.R.S. 
(Birmingham, 1886). This pamphlet was well the Economist 
January 1886. week later, the Railway Times, devoting considerable amount 
space discussing its main provisions, concluded ‘it means state control and 
management private enterprise, which would objectionable uncalled 
for’. Significantly enough, the problem regulating railway rates was engaging 
the attention young instructor Yale University, Hadley, whose classic 
the subject was first published this time, and was noticed the Economist 
January 1886. 

Under the guiding genius Mr. (later Sir) Henry Oakley, who utilized this 
sphere the experience had gained fighting the war rates against the Midland 
Railway Company (see Grinling, History the Great Northern Railway 
1895 (1898), pp. 369-71). 

Case-histories are many. Wilson Cammells, the second largest steelworks 
Europe, moved from Dronfield (Derbyshire) Workington the coast, and thereby 
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could, with much justification, point their high wages bill, 
and the heavy capital expenditure the last fifteen years. 
Manchester, one the hardest hit inland towns all, 
determined find way out the deadlock building ship 
canal the three years’ war the private bill com- 
mittees both houses (when two their bills were rejected) 
they spoke long and vehemently the high railway rates that 
were maintained conspiracy the railways and the dock 
interests concerned. Such words seemed justified the sub- 
actions the railways themselves. For soon 
Mundella was able deal with the question, February 
they organized deputation him, maintaining that the canal, 
constructed, would irreparable damage the Mersey, that 
would never obtain the capital required; that the work 
would left unfinished and that should not considered 
worthy project which find work for the unemployed. 
The backbone this deputation was provided the London 
and North Western Railway. the premier railway company 
Great Britain, whose capital assets were over hundred 
million pounds, engrossed much Liverpool’s freight traffic. 
Leading the deputation was the fiery Lord Claud Hamilton 
(who had helped Plimsoll his agitation ten years earlier), and 
Sir Meysey-Thompson the former Conservative, and the 
latter Liberal M.P. When the deputation failed, petitions 
from the L.N.W. Railway, the Liverpool Corporation, and the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board were tabled for April. 


saved £60,000 year railway charges. This Similarly, the Social 
Science Congress 1884 was reported that six important firms the Black Country 
were transferring the coastal regions save transport costs. (G. Allen, The 
Industrial Development Birmingham and the Black Country, 1860-1927 (1929), 
234; and Stainton, The Making Sheffield (1924), 269.) 

The Times October 1882 declared that the five and half million inhabitants 
Manchester were the mercy combination the port, dock and railway 
authorities, whose extortions compared with those medieval robber barons. They 
could not use any the five lines canal, since these had been either bought 
the railway companies, else become receptacles for sewage. was such circum- 
stances that Adamson embarked the project for Manchester Ship Canal 
project described its historian Sir Bosdin Leech attempt stem the current 
that was reducing Manchester the position second rate and give her 
cheap carriage her competitors’. Bosdin Leech, History the Manchester 
Ship Canal (1907). 

Lord Claud Hamilton, who had entered Parliament twenty-one years earlier 
when was twenty-two years old, had been member for Liverpool since 1880. His 
eldest brother, who had become duke Abercorn 1885, was the head the Irish 
landlord class, and, 1888, president the Irish Landlords Convention. Three 
his younger brothers were M.P.s, and his six sisters married into the nobility. His 
own railway directorships included the Great Eastern, the Downham and Stoke 
Ferry, the Kings Lynn Docks and Railways, and the Tottenham and Hampstead 
Junction Railways. Owing these claims retired from Parliament 1888. 

Sir Meysey-Thompson was colleague Lord Hartington the board 
the Furness and Cockermouth Railway, being the North 
Eastern, and the Forth Bridge Railways. 
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Mundella supported the Ship Canal projectors and the bill 
which they presented enable them pay their backers 
interest out the capital they had already received. Meysey- 
Thompson moved the rejection the but Mundella, 
vehement speech, pointed out that was only just allow the 
bill pass, since canal, unlike railway company, could not 
begin operating section their work recoup themselves 
before the whole project was finished. Thanks his official 
support, the bill avoided the slow death being immured 
select committee. 

But Manchester’s particular solution would not fit the rest 
England. some national measure was clearly indicated, 
and, early the morning March, introduced his Railway 
and Canal Traffic Bill, which was designed secure just and 
equitable re-assessment railway freight charges over the whole 
the British Isles. Though the Queen’s speech the bill was 
referred one ‘for extending the power the Railway 
Commission respect the regulation also gave 
considerable powers the Board Trade itself. For though 
the bill envisaged the establishment three new courts—one 
for England, and the other two for Ireland and Scotland, these 
courts were hear cases disputed rates between the public 
and the railways. The effective lowering the rates was 
the work the Board Trade itself. For the celebrated 
clause 24, all railway companies were required submit re- 
vised schedules rates and charges for approval within twelve 
months. Furthermore, canal clearing house was estab- 
lished, see that alternative rates for alternative routes were 
available. 

The introduction Mundella’s bill marked the end long 
period suspense during which trading and agricultural interests 
one side, and railways the other, had been asking for 
changes. The Daily News hailed with approval, pointing 
out editorial that for years the traffic the country had 
borne the deadweight capital squandered lawyers, land- 
owners, surveyors, and contractors. They praised the strengthen- 
ing the Railway Commission, well the admission 
public bodies before prosecute complaints against the rail- 
ways. Regulation monopolies’ they observed ‘is one the 
functions government and concluded ‘there are many signs 


Lord Claud Hamilton and Sir Meysey-Thompson managed find five Liberal 
M.P.s (in addition Meysey-Thompson himself) support their objections the 
bill voting against the ministry. They were: the hon. Brand (M.P. for 
Stroud), Brown (M.P. for Wellington), Courtney (M.P. for Bodmin) and 
two other railway directors—Sir Fairbairn (M.P. for Otley) and Sir Vivian 
(M.P. for Swansea). 
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show that are entering upon new era railway manage- 
ment 
But other comment was not favourable. Herapath’s 
Railway and Commercial Journal pointed out that Mundella 
not stolen Mr. Chamberlain’s but rather seemed 
have deferred officialdom the Board Trade itself. 
‘The Railway Commissioners will more less figurehead 
continued Herapath ‘the rates will essentially the rates the 
Board Trade’, and they doubted whether ‘the drastic and 
autocratic powers conferred the Board Trade would receive 
public The Times, though more cautious, held the same 
opinion: ‘Mr. Mundella’s proposals not err the side 
timidity. evident that these proposals have travelled 
long way beyond the somewhat tentative proposals the last 
Parliament The was more outspoken appears 
give the Board Trade powers which are excess public 
needs, and which are scarcely likely work the public 
The Bullionist boldly forecast, ‘the railway 
companies will apt press their own personal views the 
utmost, especially there formidable array railway 
men the House Commons 
The effect the bill was explosive. Since the beginning 
the decade, most the big companies had continued issue 
capital the average rate half million pounds year. The 
Eastern (£40 million), the Great Western (£74 million), 
the Midland (£76 million), the L.N.W. (£95 million) and the Great 
Northern (£35 million), could ill afford, this time falling 
prices, fractional reduction their charges. The implications 
the bill were even more onerous the small railways, some 
which had just been incorporated. Typical the latter class 
were some small but very important western lines. The Barry 
Docks Railway (£1,050,000) had only been incorporated 1884, 
and was the time undertaking the construction twenty- 
six mile railway connecting the Rhondda Valley dock 
Barry Island within the port Cardiff. similar project was 
incorporated 1882 connect the Rhondda Valley Swansea, 
and was actually working line from Cymmer Port Talbot 
which dividend three per cent. was being paid. The 
Llangollen and Corwen was undertaking further extensions 
connect Liverpool and Cheshire, and had just been granted the 
114 March March 1886. March 1886. 
March 1886. 


This was well organized pressure-group. Bradshaw’s Railway Share- 
holders Guide for 1886 lists railways directors members the house commons, 
and members the house lords. Their importance has been indicated 


Thomas, Study the Economic and Functional the House 
Commons, 1832-1901 (1939). 
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power raise another half million capital. Cornwall, 
the Helston Railway, incorporated 1881, was not yet 

For twelve days after its introduction, these implications were 
hidden. Herapath March repeated its criticism the 
bill: fatally weak point the new jurisdiction given 
the Board Trade regards the scheduling rates present 
and their revision future. would necessarily entail the 
enlarging the department, and may materially affect its present 
high standing impartial commercial tribunal.’ But 
the 23rd the Railway Defence Association met. the motion 
the chairman the L.N.W., seconded the chairman the 
Midland, the railway companies were urged summon emergency 
meetings their shareholders. 

was heaven-sent opportunity the railway directors 
themselves establish control over the unruly element among 
their shareholders. For some time number the shareholders 
had been advocating reform railway management, and, 
under chairman with the name Paine, supported periodical 
called The Railway Shareholder, which Paine edited. was 
fortnightly, devoted the exposure extravagance and direc- 
torial mismanagement. March, published extremely 
favourable review Mundella’s bill, declaring that would 
glad see passed into law’, and adding the 
power which wielded vested interest and nothing else 

the largest railway company the kingdom, the L.N.W. 
set the pace. Free passes were issued shareholders attend 
extraordinary general meeting held Euston March. 
With the passes came circular, pointing out four objections 
the proposed bill. Summarized, these were (i) the compulsory 
character the revision opposed the hoped for mutual 
agreement (ii) the conferment upon the Board Trade 
power intervene between traders and railway companies 
when rates were neither illegal nor unfair the prohibition 
any appeal questions undue preference and (iv) the 


For details this and similar railway expansion during the first half the decade 
see Bradshaw, op. cit. But Bradshaw (p. 145) omits give Bickford-Smith his 
correct suffix M.P., nor does include him (p. belonging the railway 
interest, which did, since 1881 promoted the Helston Railway. Robertson, 
Liberal M.P. for Merioneth, was heavily involved much this expansion director 
the Llangollen and Corwen; the Seacombe, Hoylake and the Vale 
Llangollen the Wellington and Severn and the Wirral Limited. 
Scots railway contractor, had migrated Wales, where his Brymbo Iron and Steel 
works lived largely such business. Other Liberal M.P.s similarly affected were 
Davies (M.P. for Cardigan) who was vice-chairman the Barry Docks Railway 
Sir Jenkins (M.P. for Caermarthen) director the Rhondda and Swansea Bay, 
and the Llanelly and Mynydd Mawr Railways; and Sir Vivian (M.P. for 
Swansea), director the Rhondda and Swansea Bay Railway. 
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apparently unlimited powers which the Board Trade would 
assume being able demand statistical returns from the 
railway companies. 

The drum was loudly beaten the other companies cir- 
culars which, anything, were even more vehement and flamboy- 
ant than this. The North Eastern declared adequate 
necessity for legislation novel and dangerous character,’ 
for would lead sense insecurity regard all classes 
private property’. The wealthy and eccentric Lord 
Grimthorpe petitioned the house commons against the bill, 
objecting every clause behalf the Railway Defence 
The Midland circular pointed the fact that even 
the revision rates did come, would give even less security 
than before— the revised and possibly curtailed rates which 
your revenue depend are not secured you, but are 
exposed further attack any moment the application 
any local authority, association traders, chamber commerce, 
Herapath giving the maximum space these 
circulars, itself wound with strong editorial 


Board (of Trade) would verily Star Chamber the most per- 
nicious Not only are all railway capitalists interested frustrating 
this direct menace their property, but trustees should especially rouse 
themselves the incomes their beneficiaries and the value and security 
being caught napping.’ 


The chairman the Regent Canal City and Docks Railway 
Company told his shareholders that ‘if the bill passed its 
present form would mean the entire cessation railway enter- 
prise this country for many years come 

Formidable figures now emerged thunder against Mundella. 
The chairmen the main line railways, whose decisions many 
middle class household spoke out with one voice 
against him. For week heavy barrage protest was sus- 
tained crowded emergency shareholders’ meetings throughout 


Raised the peerage February, was described The Times February 
1886) ‘in his time the autocrat the parliamentary bar the terror weak 
committees, and the master powerful and pungent controversial style’. Grim- 
thorpe’s petition objected nearly every clause Mundella’s bill. declared was 
the largest commercial question that had ever engaged the attention the country. 
His letters The Times (19 and March 1886) were widely quoted. 

Thorold Rogers warned the government (Hansard, May 1886), that the railway 
interest more widely distributed throughout the country than any other property 
except Other speakers stressed this the time. ‘If this bill passes, 
shall have nothing live on. There are millions people the United Kingdom 
whose means are invested railways, and who have not other means support 
whatsoever. What become and those millions dependent upon this 
bill passes Watson reported the Sheffield Telegraph, April 1886). 
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the Sir Edward Watkin, director ten railway com- 
panies and chairman three, spoke major political 
issue, and forecast fall profits from per 
One his fellow-directors was loudly applauded when proposed 
‘if the government will not withdraw the bill, then let turn 
out Mr. Mundella’. the Cannon Street Hotel, Sir Edward 
Watkin told the massed shareholders the South Eastern 
that ‘the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, might, for the first time, 
disgrace and dishonour the statute book England’. Richard 
Moon addressing the L.N.W. meeting Euston March 
pointed out that railway shareholders were being dealt with 
the same manner Irish landlords. pointed out that 
Treland, land purchase was estimated cost £200 million, 
whereas the total amount money invested railways was 
four times that amount. Cries were raised 
the Midland meeting when the chairman, 
sardonically remarked that the railway stock was held small 
amounts members the working classes, they would not 
faced with the legislation with which they were faced. the 
Great Western meeting April, Chamberlain was quoted 
saying that any revision must matter arrangement with 
the companies. One director demanded that Mundella’s bill 
should made test question the next election, for con- 
fiscation was contagious. The speech Mr. Venables, Q.C., 
which ‘there can doubt all that this bill will 
precipitate the ruin which, perhaps, impend over property and 
civilization was reprinted pamphlet. 

These meetings certainly roused the shareholders. Mundella 
later confessed was deluged with letters from railway share- 
holders. Everybody believed, affected believe, that the 
measure which introduced would destroy the value railway 
Tacticians the Conservative party were quick 
realize the extent the feeling, and advised the railway 


Full reports all these meetings were given the daily papers like 
Manchester Guardian, Sheffield Telegraph and Sheffield Independent, and the Glasgow 
Herald the weekly Herapath’s Railway and Commercial Journal, The Railway Review 
the fortnightly Railway Shareholder and the monthly Railway Office Gazette. The 
Daily News was not generous alloting its columns these protests. 

chairmanships were the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire; the 
South Eastern and the Metropolitan Railway Companies. His directorships, those 
the Cheshire Lines; East London; Manchester, South Junction and 
Altrincham Oldham, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Guide Bridge Sheffield and Midland 
Joint and the Wigan Junction. spoke Mundella’s bill political issue, and 
warned the government that spoke for 400,000 voters. 

years old, had been director the L.N.W. since 1847. See 
Pendleton’s Our Railways (1894), 

Now years old, had been chairman the Midland Railway Company since 
1865. 

Speech Sheffield, March 1887. 
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directors there are more ways intimidating governments than 
openly speaking voting against them. Railways M.P.s 
understand, quite well shipowners do, that even cases 
where they dare not resist popular measure, they can quietly 
combine let down the government upon some vital question 
different kind, some question upon which the government has, 
its pusillanimity, its vacillations, its delays, its unseen 
misadventures, drifted into position which invites attack, and 
which, attacked M.P.s the same party, would in- 
defensible.’ 


was that very position that the ministry now found itself. 


(iv) 

necessary retrace the story from March see what 
was happening the rest the cabinet. Gladstone was absent 
from the cabinet March, and March the Channel Tunnel 
was second the list the agenda. This, the cherished project 
Sir Edward Watkin, was once more shelved had been 
1882. But much more important was the issue which lay third 
the agenda. Gladstone raised the question Are bound 
honour policy more than give the landlords Ireland 
fair optional terms withdrawing from their positions 
Chamberlain criticised and opened the question Home Rule. 
Gladstone stated his case and noted that ‘Spencer, Morley, 
Granville, Bannerman, Mundella, Rosebery, Ripon, and Childers 
favourable 

The cabinet meeting scheduled for March was cancelled, 
Gladstone sending paper Spencer and Granville which 
was written his scheme for the creation small proprietary 
class. March proposed call the draftsmen 
draw the Irish Land Bill, while got his materials Irish 
government little into shape’. House Commons 
added, expect that necessary finance, and the Crofters 
Bill, will occupy the next two three weeks 

March the committee the cabinet the Irish 
question was set up. Gladstone wrote: ‘Ask Harcourt 
possible find out absolutely Chamberlain’s intentions’. 
also noted have been considering whether would wiser 


limit the possibility the Land Transfer Act 60m. instead 
120m. 


There would less risk its shocking the moneyed world 
and acting the funds. 


Sheffield Telegraph, April 1886. 


Gladstone’s cabinet memoranda for the 1886 ministry are collected together 
B.M. Add. MSS. 44647. 
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There seems something not quite rational putting 
out the mention vast sums act when one cannot 
certain any operation all—the whole being tenta- 
tive. 


Open parliament enlarge the sum.’ 


was, Brett says plunging about like child its tub 
Brett, who was the queen’s private circle, held dinner-party 
Rothschild, and Balfour. Chamberlain discussed leaving 
the government, and Rothschild said great city man, who has 
never gone against Gladstone before, came this morning 
consult about holding big anti-home rule meeting the 
city. advised him not the present day 
later, Gladstone held full cabinet meeting, which agreed 
take the Irish Home Rule Bill first, and agreed that notice 
would given for March introduce it. 

March, Chamberlain and Trevelyan resigned. This 
was the very time that the railway companies were suppurat- 
ing with dissatisfaction, and Chamberlain could enable many 
these malcontents salvage their independence joining his 
cave. But suspicion such discontent the part railway 
directors ever appears from the memoranda have reached 
cabinet level. For and March, Ireland was still the 
sole topic discussion. was temporarily ousted April 
Bulgaria and Greece, but and April was restored its 
old 

But though the cabinet might not consider the umbrageous 
railway directors, the house commons did. For April, 
the momentous day when every member was his place 
hear Gladstone introduce his Home Rule Bill, Lord Claud 
Hamilton asked question about the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Bill. The house laughed Mundella made brief 
Then the motion give Gladstone precedence was put and 
carried. But after the debate, the liberal county members 
met together draw petition Gladstone urging him 

Letters and Journals Reginald, Viscount Esher, ed. Brett (1934), 
Chamberlain’s disaffection was known Morley early February, for when 
was asked What Joe playing gave the answer and loose’. was 
this dinner party that Balfour saw important omens for the Conservative party. 
wrote long letter his uncle two days later, telling him that Chamberlain 
could count seventy eighty members. also told his uncle Chamberlain’s 
avowed intention (according Fowler) break the Liberal Party’. Mundella 
had been convinced Chamberlain’s boundless powers intrigue ever since they 


had contested Sheffield together 1874, when Chamberlain, the night before the 
‘election, had put out posters asking Liberal voters plump’ for him (i.e. vote for 
him solely). 

Op. cit. Add. MSS. 44647. 

Clayden, England Under the Coalition (1892), 37. 
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allow full discussion the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill. 
Co-secretary and energizer the project was Quilter, 
railway director who had only been the house for five 

Quilter’s found less than ninety-eight supporters 
within five days, among them Bickford Smith, chairman 
the Helston Railway and Sir St. Aubyn, director the 
Plymouth, Devonport and South West Junction Well 
might Mundella acknowledge that was ‘the second most 
abused man April, Gladstone declared 


would not forget the interest expressed large propor- 
tion members 


(v) 


Gladstone, weighing the chances success March, 
was evidently the opinion that could give adequate com- 
pensation the holders Irish land his Land Purchase 
Bill without ‘shocking the moneyed world and acting the 
funds’. But this hope bore barren fruit, for one the effects 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill had been (as have seen) 
exacerbate section that ‘moneyed world’. Just how 
close that section was its affiliations the Liberal opponents 
home rule may seen from the cases two the leading 
dukes, two peers, and commoner M.P. whose opposition pro- 
vided the core the future Liberal Unionist party. 

The duke Argyll, whose thunderings against Gladstone 
commenced with the recess, was director the Callander and 
Oban Railway. categorically identified Gladstonians with 
Parnellites potential abolishers the decalogue who would 
take away the property other His brother-in-law, 
the duke Sutherland, had mania for railways which extended 
driving Sutherland, who had over quarter million 
pounds invested the Highland Railway alone, was absent 
the West Indies, but his son, the marquis Stafford, M.P., 
also sat the boards the London and North Western and 
other railways. 


Two the leading Liberal peers the house commons 


Quilter was stockbroker, founder the National Telegraph Company 
(where had experience state intervention) and director two railway companies— 
the Central Wales and Caermarthen Junctiou, and the Felixstowe and Bawdsey Ferry. 

The entire correspondence was published The Times April 1886. 

deputation from the iron trades who waited upon him, urging the necessity 
his bill. 

Parliament rose for fortnight April. Morley compared the heat political 
passion that furnace. Argyll’s speech opened the fortnight, being delivered 
Glasgow the day after parliament rose. 

Like his grandfather, the third duke was ‘leviathan wealth’, much which 
was tied railway and canal enterprises. 
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were similarly affected. The marquis Hartington represented 
Cavendish interests the Furness Railway, whose capital 
million was largely family concern, while the Fermoy and 
Lismore Railway Ireland was actually built their own 
money. Lord Richard Grosvenor, who Gladstone’s second 
ministry had been chief Liberal Whip and Patronage Secretary 
the Treasury, was another director the London and North 
Western Railway. Created baron March 1886, his 
efforts were from henceforth entirely devoted railway ad- 
ministration, which made name chairman the London 
and North Western from 

The commoner was Grey, M.P. for Tyneside, one 
the triumvirate who organized the Liberal Unionist committee 
Spring Gardens. director the North Eastern Railway, 
had but short life the house. His own propertied interests 
England, heir the third earl Grey his uncle (whose estates 
had been managing for the last two years) were considerable, 
and can exonerated, can the foregoing peers, from any 
charge acting under the impulses crude self-interest. 

Gladstone himself put their motives clearly, letter 
wrote this time Hutton the Spectator 


think that the common ruck your from 
Dukes downwards are warped the spirit class, but that comparatively 
few are aware it, and few consequently compromise their integrity. 
So, among the opponents Peel there were some the best men ever 
knew—and the average were men respect. warped the spirit 
cannot tell—my dislike class feeling gets slowly more 
and more accentuated, and case particularly hard and irksome 
because thoroughgoing inegalitarian. For the fountainhead 
feelings and opinions the matter, back the Gospels.’ 


But the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, made observa- 
tion. 

But others did, and continued so. April, the 
Highland Railway convened shareholders’ meeting. The share- 
holders, meeting circumstances which were described very 
exceptional pledged themselves and collectively 
oppose the present attempts reduce the value and security 
their property’. They empowered the directors (who in- 
cluded the marquis Stafford, M.P. for Sutherland and Sir 
McPherson-Grant, M.P. for Elgin and Nairn) ‘to take all 
such measures they may deem that direction. 

Significantly enough, his only expression opinion print this time was 
over the question the Channel Tunnel (The Times, May 1886). was even 
fonder than the duke Sutherland driving railway engines, and was said him 


that railway director had ridden many miles upon the footplate. 
Gladstone Papers (British Museum Add MSS.), vol 181 
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Within fortnight the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill reached 
its second reading. May, when this took place, was made 
abundantly clear where the rub lay. Bolton, chairman 
the Caledonian Railway, moving the amendment the second 
reading, declared that, though the railways were anxious 
for settlement the rates question, they wished done 
mutual agreement, rather than such arbitrary action 
the part the Board Trade was outlined Mundella’s 
Bill. Sir Richard Webster from one side the house, and Sir 
Pease from the other, advised Mundella withdraw this 
clause from his bill, order smooth its passage. 

Such complaints against the arbitrary action the Board 
Trade received piquant endorsement week later. Sir 
Farrer resigned his position permanent secretary the board— 
action not surprising view his opinions radical legisla- 
tion his place, Mundella appointed Henry Calcraft, 
the assistant secretary who had been charge the railway 
department for the past twelve years. Calcraft’s place there was 
turn filled the appointment Courtenay Boyle. was 
upon this latter appointment that the took the op- 
portunity remarking 


‘it not his disadvantage that the son-in-law Scotch Earl. 
But must confess that the appointment looks little odd when viewed 
conjunction with Mr. Mundella’s Railway Bill. That Bill proposes 
vest large powers control over our railways the Board Trade. 
tends confirm their opposition (to his measure) those who object 
have the Board Trade officials authorized interfere matters 
railway management, the ground that they not possess the 
qualifications required.’ 


The second reading was accompanied the rumbling dis- 
contents the journals. Herapath assumed its best jeremiad 
style forecast cows far off wear long horns Parliament 
asked sanction gross act plunder. When the mob 
hungry, attacks bakers’ shops. When trade depressed, 
railways are looked upon fair game. Will the process end 
here the example set, where the security for capital 
any the other hand, Ernest Moon, writing 


Farrer, permanent secretary the board since 1865, wrote Goldwin Smith 
August not happy about the future politics. 1am afraid promis- 
ing for the workers more than laws can do.’ had told the Railway Rates 
Committee 1881 that unequal rates were good for trade, and was quoted 
apologist for the existing system Pope, Railway Rates and Radical Rule 
(1884), pp. 184-204. This confirmed from Farrer’s evidence the Royal Commission 
Trade Depression (3rd Report, 4749 14952, 14984 and 14995). May 
1886 Mundella wrote Granville asking for peerage for him (Gladstone Papers 
44179 106). 


May 1886. May 1886. 
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the Nineteenth Century, looked back over the history railway 
legislation find consolation certain principles which 
extracted for the benefit readers. They were, that parliament 
had never accepted the principle that was justified revising 
railway rates: that any such revision contemplated the 
saving clause the Railway Regulation Act 1844 depended 
the emergence certain contingencies, which (according 
Ernest Moon) had not arisen finally, that any such set 
contingencies conditions were arise that parliament 
might justified revising rates, the only terms which they 
should proceed would such ensure shareholders fair 
interest their investments. This last condition, concluded 
Ernest Moon, was not fulfilled Mundella’s 

was this very May—that Chamberlain chose 
break off relations with Gladstone announcing that 
future negotiations between them would conducted public. 
had taken the tide umbrage when was the flood. When 
summoned meeting the disaffected his house Prince’s 
Gate, nine the forty-nine M.P.s who attended had strong 
railway connexions. There was his own brother, Richard 
Chamberlain, chairman company which manufactured 
rolling stock, together with Sir Meysey-Thompson and Sir 
Jenkins. Also present were Williams (M.P. for 
Birmingham South), director the Midland Railway Carriage 
and Wagon Company, Wiggin (M.P. for Staffordshire), director 
the Midland Railway, and Col. (M.P. for 
Middleton) who had spoken against the bill its first reading. 
these six must added three who were directors smaller 
Corbett (M.P. for Droitwich) the Bishops Castle 
and Montgomery Railway, Kitching (M.P. for Maldon) 
the Mersey Railway Company, and Rylands (M.P. for Burnley), 
director the Bridgewater Navigation Company. 

Disgusted Chamberlain’s opportunism, Mundella wrote 
hates Gladstone. has sense gratitude loyalty 
cannot serve wait. hopes this time give the Old 
Man mortal stab. does not, will because regards 
among C.’s Birmingham friends, but implacable his hatreds, 
and unceasing his intrigues.’ 

May, Herapath published the report the Railway 
Commissioners extenso, diatribe against the railway 
They accused the Commissioners wishing 
pose champions popular claims, hoping that public opinion 
will vote for the retention the Commission under the new state 


May 1886, pp. 771-8. Mundella-Leader Correspondence, May 1886. 
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things same day Lord Hartington’s Liberal Unionist 
umbrella was affording shelter Sir Fairbairn (M.P. for Otley), 
director the Great Northern Railway and opposer the 
Manchester Ship Canal early March, and Sir Richard 
Anstruther (M.P. for St. Andrews) director the Caithness 
Railway, who died shortly afterwards. 

The Railway Defence Association kept their steam up. 
May, the Cannon Street Hotel, they found fresh fuel for 
their expostulations Railway Regulation Bill, which pro- 
posed enforce better braking, continuous running boards, and 
other devices upon the companies. The association, 
fifty-five whose hundred and twenty-five vice-presidents were 
railway directors, made preparations for deputation the 
Board Trade, which was led James Joicey, M.P. 

May, Gladstone was still not impressed the likelihood 
that his Irish measures would carried away the force the 
opposition now raised against him. Just before the Liberal 
party meeting the Foreign Office that day, made note 
the probable strength the cave 


Chamberlain, 
Hartington and others 


hopeful. 


Upward progress since Lord Salisbury’s speech.’ 


fine assessment, the slightest adverse influence would 
sway the waverers. Twelve days later, the division bells 
rang the early hours June, knew that had under- 
estimated the number the cave nineteen. 


(vi) 

The Railway and Canal Traffic Bill played part the third 
ministry’s downfall. Not only did its early introduction arouse 
the massed meetings March and April, but enabled op- 
ponents the ministry find ready and sympathetic audience 
when they spoke the Irish Home Rule Bill being attack 
the very principle private property. Those meetings 
roused the crowd excitement before the main protagonists 
had entered the lists. some the bill was goad, others 
was the last straw. Certainly the Railway Interest’ was 
very real and institutional pressure group, operating within 


This was, course, unjustified gloss. 
Gladstone Papers, British Museum Add. MSS. 44647. 
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tradition which had been built for over forty years. 
political campaigners, the Railway Interest were sophisti- 
cated group was possible find the politics the time. 
For ever since they had been approaching parliament for per- 
mission build their lines they had briefed lawyers specialize 
their case law, and was estimated that per cent. 
the paid capital railways had been paid out this way. 
Their technique had been based fighting pressure groups 
powerful themselves. Not for nothing did the yearly 
editions Bradshaw’s Railway Guide print the names their 
members who sat the house commons and the house 
lords. 

There were 270,000 railway employees the kingdom whose 
working conditions had long been source grievance. These 
employees were carefully organized protest against the bill. 
April there was meeting Camden Town, where was 
explained the assembled workers that the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Bill would reduce their numbers addition depreciating 
the present wages those who another general 
meeting two days later Tolmers Square Institute, was cate- 
gorically stated that 100,000 men would thrown out work. 
petition was accordingly sent various stations throughout 
the country. The organizer these meetings was ex-ticket 
collector named George Hare. the same week went 
Doncaster, where told assembled meeting the employees 
‘this measure was introduced for the accommodation 
merchants, who are trying better their position and lower 
that the working man. look great attempt 
crush the railways this country out existence.’ 

the other end the social scale, there were bodies like the 
city companies London. These bodies, upon whose revenues 
the covetous eyes the radical reformers had been cast for over 
decade, were seriously threatened both the Home Rule Bill 
and the Railway Rates Bill. They had already been pared 
some their revenues the Parochial Charities Act three 
years before. Now, the security for their Irish rents was 
threatened. Moreover, even those who had sold their Irish 
lands (like the grocers and clothworkers) and invested their 
money railway stocks were similarly threatened. Clock- 
makers, goldsmiths, ironmongers, and shipwrights, all held 
large blocks railway shares. Naturally they infused some 
vigour any anti-ministerial meetings held the city, backing 


wrote the Society Railway Servants acknowledging that had 
received complaints that these meetings were staged (The Times, May 1886). 
April 1886. 
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the efforts bankers like Sir John Lubbock, Goschen, and 

between these two social extremes, ran the propaganda 
the Liberty and Property Defence League. Founded four years 
previously resist legislation maintain freedom contract, 
and advocate individualism opposed socialism, entirely 
irrespective party politics’, their pamphlets had, 
exception, cited railway regulation cardinal example 
what they were fighting. The presence Sir Edward Watkin 
and Lord Bramwell their committee showed that the railway 
companies appreciated the work which the Liberty and Property 
Defence League was Their very assiduous pampleteer was 
Wordsworth Donisthorpe, who kept incessant fire against 
‘the philanthropic but inexperienced busibodies the new 
The league kept wide circle correspondents. Backsliding 
Liberals, like Lord Fortescue, assisted their campaign. 

precipitate the issue, Gladstone had, May, 
issued his famous appeal the masses against the classes. 
This provided whatever justification needed convince the 
waverers, that the legislation his ministry was based the 
desires the masses. Herapath had doubt that the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act fell into that category, describing 
tentative hook catch popularity The added 
Gladstone’s manifesto that its effect upon the classes, that 
is, all who possess either property intelligence, have 
doubt whatever. will redouble their energy resistance.’ 

So, when the testing time came with the second reading 
the Home Rule Bill, Gladstone’s calculations May showed 
that had underestimated the strength outraged sentiment 
that had banded against him. had anticipated cave 
seventy-four, but the twelve-day interval had grown 
ninety-three. this number twenty-six were railway directors. 
Excluding those who, like Hartington, Grey, Lord 
Cavendish, the marquis Stafford, and Viscounts Ebrington 
and Lymington, were whigs before they were railway directors, 


Royal Commission Report the London Livery Companies xxxix vols.), 1884. 
The clothworkers sold their Irish estates for £75,000 and the grocers sold 
theirs for £112,401. The goldsmiths had £6,300, the clockmakers £5405, the iron- 
mongers £7850 and the shipwrights £2250 railway stock. their returns, 
grouped consols and railway stock together. 

The chairman was Lord Wemyss, who, Lord Elcho, had been moving spirit 
earlier ‘cave the Adullamites. Their St. 
Stevens (1883), Overlegislation 1884, and Liberty and Law (1884) were reinforced 
meetings. 

Ernest Barker, Political Thought from 1848-1914, 23, alludes his gospel 
‘let be’ preached the benefit organised group’. 


June 1886—they also referred scheme for public plunder 
May 1886. 
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there were still nineteen M.P.s who were more specifically 
the Railway Interest’. Fourteen the nineteen directors 
have been already met the foregoing pages. The other five 
were Talbot (M.P. for Glamorgan), director the Great 
Western Railway (in which held over million pounds worth 
stock), Gurdon (M.P. for Mid-Norfolk,) director the 
Northern and Eastern Railways, Howard (M.P. for Penrith), 
director the Cockermouth, Keswick, and Penrith Railway, 
Sir St. Aubyn (M.P. for St. Ives), director the Plymouth, 
Devonport and Junction Railway, and Hastings 
(M.P. for Worcester), director the Worcester, Bromyard, 
and Leominster 

not suggested that these nineteen turned the scale against 
Home Rule. The political scene, with its sophistication 
motive and cross currents opinion, does not admit such sim- 
plification. But their very existence the cave significant. 
They show, their presence, that the called pro- 
constituted Gladstone’s third ministry affected far 
more interests than those the Irish landowner the British 
taxpayer. was the peculiar and particular misfortune the 
Home Rule and Land Purchase Bill launched upon political 
sea which, have seen, was already very agitated. Such 
bifurcation, fission, was implicit the very structure the 
Liberal party constituted the eighteen-eighties, and, with 
goads like Mundella’s Railway Rates Bill stampede the 
propertied classes, major political issues like Gladstone’s Irish 
measures provoked complete disruption. But for the cult 
the ‘Grand Old Man’ the fragmentation might well have been 
greater. Spence Watson aptly observed the seceders 
these men had not left Home Rule, they must have gone 
whenever any Liberal principle had put into practice 

the decision dissolve parliament was taken, the Railway 
Times and Joint Stock Chronicle declared: ‘the advantage 
gained the railway interest generally from 
dissolution parliament sufficiently pronounced make 
itself Gladstone, spite Royal disapproval, 


brother Richard has been excluded from this list, has Sir 
Watkin, who now was independent Liberal that voting against the Home 
Rule Bill was not included the ninety-three. The fourteen directors who have 
been already met are: Sir Meysey-Thompson, Sir Fairbairn, Sir Anstruther, 
Sir Vivian, Sir McPherson-Grant, Bickford Smith, Corbett, Davies, 
Wiggin. the D.N.B. biographical details abound Boase, Modern English 
Dod’s Parliamentary Who Was Who (1897-1916) and 
1928) and the obituaries The Times. 

Spence Watson, The National Liberal Federation, (1907), 55. 

May 1886, adding Mr. Mundella’s Bill fully justifies all that has been said 
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stumped the country yet another oratorical crusade. 
Mundella ‘in all forty years experience elections, 
have never passed through such conflict this. Bright and 
Hartington have damaged most. Chamberlain has only 
damaged himself was ill. Incapable bustling 
activity, travelled round Sheffield wrapped 
The issues were fused. The propertied classes had indeed 
united common platform against the ministry. Goldwin 
Smith, whose republicanism had provoked Disraeli call him 
sedition’ now came over from Canada speak 
against Gladstone. Writing the earl Selborne 
‘the Irish difficulty, though bad, not the worst it. Worse 
still the state the House Commons, which now the only 
government, yet more fit govern than street mob worse 
still the state the nation, which loose from its old moorings 
principle, much shaken moral fibre, and fever revo- 
lutionary excitement. you not pull you will slide into 
revolution.’* Another radical, Mundella’s old protégé Auberon 
Herbert, also came out strongly the side the individualists 
against the collectivist implications Gladstone’s ministry. 
series articles the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle (later re- 
printed The Right and Wrong Compulsion the State), 
exposed the collectivist implications John Stuart Mill’s Essay 
Liberty, and their working out Scientists like 
Tyndall (whose wife was cousin Lord Claud Hamilton’s) 
and Huxley, added their voices men letters like Matthew 
Arnold, Tom Hughes and Hutton anti-ministerial 
chorus.5 the factor outraged propertied interests, there 
were course other factors mentioned Morley: anti-Irish 
prejudice, and the kind influence exercised the established 
clergy. The country was thoroughly awakened from end end 
the scares March and April. Bryce, whose historical out- 
look was profound, confessed before the polling began, felt, 
and think most friends felt, that were marching 


112 July 1886 (Gladstone Papers 44258). 

May 1886, The Times reported that was confined his house with 
affection the throat, and June 1886, that had been confined his house 
‘for some rested Hertfordshire before commencing his campaign. 

Haultain, Letters Goldwin Smith (1913), 186. For Goldwin Smith’s 
earlier relations with Mundella and the advanced Liberals see Queen’s Quarterly 
liv. pp. (1947), 452-60. 

Hutchinson-Harris, Auberon Herbert (1943), also cites Herbert’s letters The 
Times for and July 1886, which argued that Gladstone’s Irish legislation was purely 
opportunistic. 

Arnold, The Nadir Liberalism (Nineteenth Century, May 1886, 661) asserted 
the reasonableness the Conservative Party our best hope present depends 
our pressing danger the moment from the Liberal Party and its leader. 
they cannot stopped and defeated, the thing over.’ Hughes and Hutton brought 
over the Spectator the Unionist side. 
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defeat. The bulk the influential local men, the men wealth 
and standing trade and manufacture, were mostly against us, 
and not speak the landed gentry, for nearly all them 
had left before, some the Eastern Question and 


some, like the Duke Argyll and Lord Lansdowne, the Land 
Bill 1881.’ 


Bryce But, though the Liberals were minority, 
Mundella still remained curiously optimistic, and wrote 


with very rare exceptions, and those not representative men—the general 
feeling that ought not resign. This opinion has been often and 
passionately urged upon during the last two three days, that 
feel duty report you. Sir Thring came yesterday, 
and with tears his eyes begged pray you face the new house 
and die fighting. the Liberal Unionists vote against abstain, 
they will damage themselves. 


Gladstone replied 


share all your sanguine expectations, and considering whether 
shall counteract discouragement address. think that the con- 
stitutional and political arguments show, far can yet see, favour 
immediate resignation rather than meeting Parliament with our small, 
though crack, army 200 men. 

above all things desirous that should act full discussion 
and conviction. town tomorrow, have asked you cabinet 
dinner Saturday, and think Monday for the Cabinet.’ 


So, the July, Gladstone went have his final audience 
with the queen, and his third ministry came end. 


(vii) 


the railway companies ever imagined that they would 
protected Conservative government, they were soon dis- 
illusioned. Fear the 400,000 British Railway shareholders 
was, doubt, very real thing. Jeans, secretary the 
British Iron Trade Association, comparing the cost and con- 
ditions working railway traffic various countries, admitted 
that was the one obstacle any attempt lower the capital 
burden British railways. This capital burden made essen- 
tial for British railways demand average income £1968 
per mile, opposed the £608 per mile demanded the 
managements the rest the European railway systems. 

1H. Fisher, James Bryce, 215. Gladstone Papers, 44258. 

Correspondence. Gladstone told Russell that the adverse 
result the election was completely unexpected. ‘The experts told should 
sweep the remarked this time. This, further proof were needed, 


shows that for once his political intuition had failed him. (G. Russell, One Look 
Back, London (1912), 262). 
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Jeans, alternative, could only suggest that heavier loads 
should run. But, the Statistical Society, admitted 
that more serious remedies might have tried since grave 
danger threatened English Industry the fact that 
future shall have compete with European rivals, whose 
railways, unlike ours, will national property, and absolutely 
free 

That threat was now very real. The final report the 
Royal Commission the Trade Depression was published 
January 1887. The Commissioners admitted that cheaper 


rates carriage were enjoyed our foreign and 
recommended 


(a) that greater facilities should afforded the public for 
ascertaining the rates which the companies profess 
charge 

that cheap and effective procedure should provided 
for obtaining legal decision any disputed point and 
for enforcing the decision when given 

(c) that greater attention should paid the development 
the water communication the country and that 
railway company should allowed either directly 
indirectly control own canal 

(d) that every facility should afforded parliament for 
the construction light railways and tramways those 


parts the country susceptible further development 
this respect. 


Five the eighteen commissioners expressed themselves more 
strongly: preferential abatements made the rates railway 
carriage favour foreign goods shall liable compulsory 
revision the proper tribunal the ground undue prefer- 
ence the same way preferential rates between one individual 
and another are now adjudicated upon 

the Stock Exchange commented early 1887: ‘it might 
supposed with Conservative Government office the railway 
companies would have little fear the way unjust inter- 
ference Parliament, but the experience the last session 
shows that, these days, Conservative Government ready 
Radical one meddle with industrial For 
other, more vocal pressure groups, had coalesced against the 

Jeans (1846-1913) was secretary the British Iron Trade Association from 
1877 1908; managing editor and proprietor The Iron and Coal Trades Review, 
The Foundry Trade Journal, and other trade publications and author England’s 
Supremacy (1885) and Railway Problems (1886). was later prepare and conduct 
the case the British Iron Trade before the Commission appointed 1888. For 


his views the British Railway shareholders see Statistical Journal, (1886). 
693-735. February 1887. 
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protection the foreigner’ that was implied preferential 
railway rates. Most hard pressed preferential rates afforded 
foreign foodstuffs were the agricultural interests. alleviate 
their several distresses, they were banding together press 
various measures upon the government. Some these measures 
were frankly protectionist, others, like the demand for lower 
railway rates and the abolition preferential charges, were 
more overtly protectionist. The supported them 
their latter demands: putting end the bounties which 
now exist upon the introduction foreign produce since what 
gained from low rates foreign produce gained the 
expense some other customer the railways 

Open letters were exchanged between leaders the farming 
interest and Lord Salisbury,? but Salisbury refused countenance 
any form protection. So, having formed agricultural 
committee, deputation 100 M.P.s went see Goschen. 
Led Lord Elcho and Col. Dawnay, they pleaded for another 
subvention from the imperial exchequer for making roads, and 
establishment agricultural department. 

The railways, the other hand, were better position 
than they were year before, and could afford more tolerant 
criticisms levelled against their charges. Prices had begun 
rise even the end 1886, and breath optimism had begun 
infect the trade Laing, speaking meeting 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway London 
Bridge January 1887 was able declare: ‘the improve- 
ment traffic which have been long waiting for has come 
last, and must say that has come with suddenness which 
has rather surprised us’. Four days later, Mundella, speaking 
Sheffield, admitted that the country had last reached the 
bottom the curve’ and were ‘turning upwards’. spoke 
the railways and their susceptibility state interference 


you can hardly realize when you have interest large the railways 
this country, how powerful that interest is, and how powerful its in- 
terests are defeat almost any measure, however necessary and useful 
may be. You know capital matter which depends very much 
upon confidence, and very susceptible you touch it, and however 
justly you may deal with it, you will always find very difficult and 
responsible task introduce any new measure the interests the public 
which affects capital.’ 


James Hunt, and above all, Sir Howard Vincent also helped. 

February 1887 behalf the Suffolk farmers written Lord Bristol’; 
and March behalf the east England generally. The deputation went 
March, 

Rostow, British Economy the Nineteenth Century (1948), 84. 
the Sheffield Chamber Commerce, January 1887. 
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But was going The North Eastern Railway 
admitted that their goods traffic had steadily increased the 
previous three months, and were the opinion that the improve- 
ment would on.? 

Coupled the aggressive agricultural whose cause was 
tainted protection, was the equally vocal and powerful Mining 
Association and the Iron Trade. January 1887 they had 
sent deputation Lord Stanley (Mundella’s Conservative 
successor) objecting two aspects the existing system 
railway rates: the right the railways charge terminals (for 
loading, shunting, unloading, covering, uncovering, checking, 
invoicing, watching, marshalling, and warehousing) which were 
‘almost destroying’ trade iron and steel; and secondly, the 
railway companies’ arbitrary classification the goods they 
carried. face these protests, the railways showed some 
willingness co-operate. Two days after the deputation, 
representative the Great Eastern said that his company’s 
attitude would one criticism rather than hostility. Just 
over fortnight later, Richard Moon, chairman the L.N.W. 
admitted that their classification goods traffic required modern- 
ization but argued that the railways could not agree anything 
which might prejudice their rights under act 
But left the door ajar, admitting that the state guaranteed 
dividend per cent. the shareholders, they would promptly 
deal both with preferential rates (for the farmers) and terminal 
charges (for the industrialists). Considering that the same 
meeting, the L.N.W. announced dividend per cent., this 
was shrewd business his part. 

So, this favourable and expectant sea opinion, the 
Conservative Railway and Canal Traffic Act was launched the 
end February. Its similarity that Mundella’s dumb- 
founded the weeklies. Herapath wrote: ‘taken whole, 
perpetuates the worst features the bill introduced Mr. 
Mundella, and altogether unworthy classed with the 
well-meant attempt made Mr. Chamberlain settle the 
question and expressed its and regret that the 
government should have thought fit introduce, almost word 
for word, the clauses giving such extraordinary authority the 
Board The Economist shared this view intro- 
duce new measure which retains all the objectionable features 

Campbell, British Railways Boom and Depression, 1878-1930 (1932), 
pointed out that the average rate dividend, which was 6-79 1880 and 
1886, had began climb back once more. 1887 was 2-09 and 1888 
had risen 9-39 once more. His conclusion was that the shareholder bore the 
burden the cyclical depression (p. 44). February 1887. 


Reported the Stock Exchange, February 1887 which regarded omen 
that should have made this speech. March 1886. 
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the old one simply court defeat. proceeding which 
can only explained the assumption that the permanent 
officials the Board Trade have succeeded dominating their 
successive presidents.’ 

The offending clauses were soon whittled away the house 
lords, where the bill had orginated under Lord Stanley’s sponsor- 
ship. Clauses and were omitted, clause withdrawn, 
clause struck out, clause postponed, and clause amended. 
Thus was shorn the very clauses that gave biting power— 
for the Board Trade was now denuded rights receive 
complaints, enter into communication with railway companies, 
and publish any such correspondence. The Railway Com- 
mission was not given such full powers, and the damages 
they were entitled award were scaled down. Such was the 
effect the lords’ discussions the bill May. 

But the leaders the Conservative party were more 
the Gladstonian sense the term than were the 
rank and file. Lord Wemyss spoke out the upper house 
against ‘the upas-tree Socialism planted Mr. Gladstone 
Ireland which was now overshadowing the land, and attract- 
ing every kind bird prey roost its branches’. 
deplored the marquis Salisbury’s cynical attitude state 
interference, and accused the Conservative party being 
fifth wheel the Socialistic described the recent 
bills new Parliamentary firm, formed Jack 
Sheppard, Dick Turpin and Barabas, under the guidance the 
unjust pointed the ominous increase the 
and 107 1887. The Railway and Canal Traffic Bill men- 
tioned name ‘taking away rights measure which 
would impossible under the American Constitution 

The example the United States, quoted Lord Wemyss, 
was singularly unhappy one with which illustrate his case. 
Only that very year the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
been established abolish discriminatory rates between individual 
shippers and The Nineteenth Century article 
Great Competitor June 1887, pointed out 


March 1887. this connexion worth noting that Farrer wrote letter 
the Economist January 1887 pointing out that and three other members 
the Royal Commission Trade Depression (Ecroyd, Muntz, and Lubbock) had argued 
favour letting the railway companies alone. 

Hansard, August 1887, 462. 

The act was passed February, and five days later, Herapath was describing 
its activities. Started the north and middle west Reagan (from Texas) 
and Cullom (from Illinois) not only kept down rates, but increased earnings. 
See also The Times, 18, 24, 25, and 7,8, and February; and 
March 22, 25, 26, 27, and April 1887. 
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‘the cost transit goods very much heavier Britain than the 
U.S.A., and our governing powers seem agree with our great railway 
companies that our competitors from the outside ought have preference. 
case: goods can actually sent from New York London 
via Liverpool and Glasgow less cost for freight and carriage than we, 
the British people, can send similar goods the same rail from Liverpool 
there yet time clear the decks all unnecessary dead weight.’ 

The injunction watch America’ was taken the Railway 
Times, which December 1887 was eulogizing the Interstate 
Commission 

‘it was popularly held its inception the knell many the 
existing interests the various railways, and the arguments which were 
assumed most likely favour that end, well the corresponding 
advantage the trader, were pressed into the service similar crusade 
this country.’ 

Its results, they continued 


‘have been beneficial once keeping down rates, and increasing 
railway earnings through confidence the stability and fairness the 
charges stimulating the movement freight.’ 


1888, the hand the government was definitely forced. 
The Fair Trade League, reorganized 1886 the lodge system 
throughout the country, captured the Conservative Party Con- 
ference November 1887 dramatic vote 1000 12, 
which took Lord Salisbury himself reverse the following 
day. Sir Howard Vincent, the league’s most intransigeant 
mouthpiece, claimed have captured fifty-two chambers 
commerce throughout the country. Other organizations were 
springing with the same end view: The West England 
Agricultural Society for the Preservation Agriculture and 
other Industries, The West England Association for the Defence 
National Industry, and the Land and Labour Defence Associa- 
tion, were three many which added their voices the clamour 
for some form protection for home industries. 

These pressure-groups united with others against the railways, 
and steady stream deputations flowed the Board Trade, 
headed influential aggregates M.P.s. The Railway and Canal 
Traders Association, meeting Eastcheap January 1888, 
was resolved fight test case the courts involving the vexed 
question preferential rates, and arranged levy special 
fighting fund for the purpose.? fortnight later, The National 

December 1887. 


was the resolute action the Railway and Canal Traders Association Council, 
meeting monthly report progress the Conservative Bill 1887, that did much 
ventilate the question terminals and undue preference. They declared that they 
would oppose the retention such powers the hands the railways all means 


their power’. The railway companies maintained complete silence till the deputa- 
tion April 1888. 


THE RAILWAY RATES QUESTION AND January 


Sea Fisheries Protection Association met Billingsgate under 
Sir Birkbeck and resolved support special bill prevent 
preferential railway rates foreign fish, rates which were causing 
their own catches either dumped the sea used 
manure. Birkbeck voiced the general feeling the assembly 
when said that, since the association had been formed, such 
vital subject had been brought before them. January, 
very influential deputation from the Mining Association and 
the Iron Trades saw the president and permanent officials the 
Board Trade the proposed bill and once more pressed the 
case against terminal charges. Finally, February, Lord 
Stanley was succeeded the Board Trade Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach. The new president was himself railway director, 
and had the confidence the railway companies. They came 
see him April, led the chairman, general managers, and 
solicitors the principal companies the land, who, addition 
expressing that confidence, voiced their desire see fair 
and reasonable bill passed’. They endorsed the provisions 
the government bill sound the reclassification rates and 
allowing them sufficient room appeal over decisions made 
the commissioners cases undue preference. They expressed 
their horror the provisions two private members’ bills 
the subject that lay before the house. The first, Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson’s, they objected because prohibited special rates 
for exports well imports, required them carry goods 
the same uniform rates over the whole their systems, and 
prohibited them from appealing questions undue preference. 
The second bill, that Sir Birkbeck, introduced behalf 
the fishing interest, they described objectionable 
principles and confiscatory its proposals 

The moral victory had been won. The railways recognized 

that legislation was inevitable. The Stock Exchange, congratu- 
lating the government ‘upon the disappearance the heated 
opposition which Mr. Mundella had contend with 1886’, 
mused 
‘The ways railway directors are indeed mysterious. This bill sub- 
stantially the same bill that introduced Mr. Mundella 1886 and 
which created such hubbub railway circles. was 
the mildest word applied it, and, meeting after meeting, incensed 
directors fulminated against its provisions. Now, not even Sir Edward 
Watkin has anything say against being read second time, and, 
far know, there has not been single meeting held protest 
against 

Railway Times and Joint Stock Chronicle, April. The deputation, commented 


the paper appeared submission the inevitable 
May 1888. 
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When the bill was committed the Standing Committee 
Trade, was the same story. The Times noted, the 
committee ‘dealt freely with the bill, and not always the way 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach and the Attorney-General suggested. 
made many changes, not few them passed the face 


resistance the part friends the railway companies.’ 
continued 


Bill has often been described farmer’s measure. With greater 
show reason may now termed. almost all disputed points 
the Railway Companies have been beaten. They have but feebly resisted 
one cannot help remarking the contrast between the vigour with which 


they fought former years and their present submissive resigned 
attitude.’ 


Mundella was jubilant. the house commons gloated 


‘the present Bill contains all that the former Bill did, and many other 
desirable provisions besides. the first step the direction state 


control railways, and very important step, showing how far may 


while wrote the Leader brothers 


‘The Railway Bill not theirs. did the business Grand 
Committee—it did not cost three hours the House get through.’ 


So, two years after had introduced his measure, Mundella 
had the satisfaction helping amend the Conservatives’ 
Railway and Canal Traffic Bill that resembled his own. 
The powers which had been pared from the Board Trade 
the previous year were added the measure when was the 
Standing Committee. The board was given authority draw 
fresh rates for the railway companies, unless the companies 
had submitted proposals within six months from the passing 
the act. Preferential rates were prohibited absolutely. Canals 
were released far possible from the control the 
railways, promote healthy competition. the time 
the Act emerged, the Board Trade was informal court 
arbitration. Times commented 


1886 this found little favour any quarter. was regarded rather 
amiable eccentricity little likely produce much practical effect. 
Further reflection, however, seems have resulted the formation 
considerable body opinion favour the proposal. Mr. Mundella 
regards with pardonable parental fondness the most important part 
the Bill, and without sharing this view, may least agree that 
will tend bring public opinion bear upon the railway companies 
very salutary fashion.’ 


July 1888. Hansard, July 1888. 
Leader Correspondence, August 1888. May 1888. 
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The formation that ‘considerable body opinion’ was 
undoubtedly accelerated agricultural distress. The Sheffield 
Telegraph, praising the the Conservative 
Party unconsciously shed light its well-springs magistrates 
are extinguished, and M.P.s whose incomes are derived from 
railway revenues are equally willing suffer loss the interest 
the agricultural community American example also stimu- 
lated the government, and Sir Michael Hicks Beach was loud 
his praises the Interstate Commerce 

But was these very powers that were given the Board 
Trade which made the act extremely difficult operate. 
The Times described the powers vast—such perhaps never 
before were lodged with any government and 
expressed pious hope that they would exercised with 
proper sense The was shrewder, 
and forecast that ‘the companies would too many for the 
Board Trade and, treating properly, get their own way. 
Certainly the Railway and Canal Traders Association thought 
too, and they hurriedly set watching committee protect 
their respective interests when the new rates and classifications 
were dealt with the Board Trade. 

The was right. The railway companies did 
they were required, and submitted their revised schedules. But 
the subsequent negotiations which led the thirty-five 
provisional orders, they could not agree with the Board 
When the board submitted these provisional orders 
parliament, the maxima were raised, and the companies 
secured themselves against any possible loss. the time the 
fourth Liberal ministry took office, the problem had re- 
approached once more. 

Such negotiating technique, coupled with their immense 
power and wealth, made the railway companies veritable states 
within the was against this power and wealth which 
Mundella stumbled during his tenure the Board Trade 
1886. His misfortune had two consequences which were not 
fully appreciated the time: helped precipitate the dis- 
ruption his party, and provide yet further illustration 


reference the Local Government Act the same year which destroyed the 
power the squire and the quarter sessions county administration. 

Hansard, May 1888. July 1888. 

1888 and 1889 Courtney Boyle and Lord Balfour Burleigh sat for 
eighty-five days consider the companies’ proposed rates, and the 4000 objections 
tabled against them. After the provisional orders were drafted, they lay before 
joint committee both houses from where the rates were raised once more. 
When the new rates did come into force January 1893, they were higher than the 
old ones already force. 

They were described Farrer Economic Journal, 358. 
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the major antinomy facing the That antinomy— 
the conflict between Gladstone’s own dislike what called 
‘construction and the collectivist tendencies the age, could 
only solved the formation new political party. And 
the formation that party this very time, not without 
significance that one the major points their creed was the 
nationalization the railways. 


ARMYTAGE. 


1The article Waring the Fortnightly (1886), pp. 737-70 realized the 
implications Mundella’s Bill: ‘It cannot fail have momentous results not 
contemplated its authors the near future. opens the entire question the 
relations between the public, the state, and the proprietors such manner that they 
cannot settled within the compass the Bill.’ 


January 


Prelude The Question the 
Upper Nile, 1894-5 


Anglo-Congolese treaty May 1894, and its after- 
math have often been discussed historians its origins 

have not been made clear, and the negotiations that followed 
have remained obscure—the accounts them have been based 
casual (and inaccurate) references Hanotaux and Harcourt. 
These obscurities can now removed with the aid the French 
documents recently published and the Foreign Office archives, 
until the end 1902, which are now open public inspection. 

the eighteen-nineties Africa dwarfed all other questions 
British diplomacy. Previously had been rare separate 
topic from the general diplomatic correspondence and these 
independent files had been short-lived. Egypt, subdivision 
Turkey, was the first acquire permanent separation for 
obvious reasons. 1893 the old Slave Trade’ file 84) 
was closed and Africa’ became separate heading the cor- 
respondence with France, Germany, and 
files bulked larger than the general diplomatic files 
size and instance, the French diplomatic 
files for the period when Kimberley was foreign secretary (March 
1894 June 1895) contain trivialities except for few conver- 
sations Armenian affairs the autumn 1894 and Far 
Eastern affairs early 1895. The only memorable remark 
minute Kimberley which reads: will misfortune 
Declassé becomes colonial minister 

Moreover, Africa was important the Foreign Office 
another way. Starting with Egypt, and then proceeding 

1W. Langer, The Diplomacy Imperialism (New York, 1935), ch. and 
ante, 127. 

Documents Diplomatiques Francais (1871-1914). Ire serie, tome (1947). 
Cited henceforth D.D.F. 

These files were closed the end 1898 for interesting reasons which are irrele- 
vant here. well there was special Africa’ class which contained the 
correspondence with the various commissioners and consuls-general. 


Kimberley Phipps Kimberley, no. 117, March 1894. 
27/3171. 
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bewildering accumulation protectorates and chartered com- 
panies, the Foreign Office was acquiring empire its own, 
which conducted without reference the Colonial Office. 
The Foreign Office staffed and administered this unofficial 
empire, drew its boundaries, and devised its legal codes, 
though the British had previous experience imperial affairs, 
and negotiated with the Colonial Office with foreign power. 
The lord this African empire was Sir Percy Anderson, the 
African expert the Foreign Office. 

After the death Gordon 1885, the British postponed, 
though they did not renounce, the recovery the and 
their diplomacy aimed excluding others. This had been 
achieved the case Germany the agreement July 1890 
and the case Italy 1891. The Anglo-German agreement 
contained recognition ‘the British sphere influence 
specifically defined east and west and extending northward 
‘to the confines Egypt’. Since this agreement was public, 
and was not the time disputed any power, the British later 
claimed ‘an international instrument’, giving authority 
their ‘sphere’. 1890 the British were thinking solely the 
danger the Sudan from the east and supposed that, means 
the agreements with Germany and Italy, they had done 
the trick. Early 1894 became obvious that both France 
and Leopold II, sovereign the Congo Free State, were 
threatening break into the Nile from the west. The British 
had tried bar the way against French advance agree- 


ment with Germany November 1893, which would have 


allowed the Germans advance the Nile watershed but 
the Germans dodged this dubious attraction agreement 
with the French, initialled February 1894, and confirmed 
March. Leopold was even stronger position. 
had agreement 1890, made with Sir William Mackinnon, 
chairman the British East Africa Company, which permitted 
him enter the valley the upper Nile and claimed (though 
without justification) that this agreement had been approved 
Lord Salisbury. However, Leopold was not happy about this 
title, and had already thrown out suggestion 1892 that 
might renounce the British government would instead give 
him lease the same 

1892 reply had been made. 1894, through the 
thick African haze, the British saw both Belgian and French 
expeditions the Nile. The Belgian expedition was fact 
was supposed Lado, though Eetvelde, the king’s 
Congo agent, revealed, when the negotiations had been success- 
fully concluded, that had only reached The French 


Monson Salisbury, no. 63, July 1892, F.O. 10/577. 
Anderson, Note the Belgian negotiations, April 1894, 10/625. 
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expedition was vaguer, and more alarming, affair. The 
British did not, course, know the grandiose decision made 
President Carnot May 1893 must occupy Fashoda 
but the purport the Franco-German negotiation was clear,? 
and the Belgians did their best make the British flesh creep 
with stories French home leave 
advise these questions, was sent over Paris have 
friendly chat with Monteil, the leading French advocate 
advance the Nile, and returned March 1894 with the 
exceptionally well-organized expedition ’.* 

The final impulse negotiations with Leopold was the 
impending declaration protectorate over Uganda, which was 
made April: the main purpose this was secure the 
route the upper Nile, and therefore was urgent both 
avoid conflict with the Congolese forces and bar the way 
against the French. Leopold, his side, recognized that 
could not afford quarrel with both the French and the British. 
was already dispute with the French over the Franco- 
Congolese frontier the Ubanghi, and hoped get British 
backing here, met British wishes the Nile. Moreover, 
had—or supposed—the advantage over the French 
agreement the Ubanghi, made March 
allow negotiations this made impossible for the French 
move towards the Nile, while the Congolese forces could 
reach without passing through the territory covered the 
standstill agreement. 

March 1894 Rennell Rodd, one the Africans the 
Foreign Office, was instructed Brussels. was 
demand, preliminary, unreserved abandonment the 
Mackinnon agreement. This, was pointed out, should not 
difficult, 

the retirement the East African Company from the interior 
precludes for ever the possibility its being able occupy and then 
cede the Nile watershed, and Lord Salisbury has distinctly 
denied that gave the sanction attributed him misunder- 
standing, the abandonment Great Britain any portion 
her sphere.’ 

Monteil Lebon (under-secretary for Colonies), March 1894, D.D.F. no. 65. 
Unlike the Foreign Office, the French department foreign affairs never developed 
independent ‘empire’; indeed, was often the dark French colonial 

minuted February 1894 (on Plunkett Rosebery, no. 18, 
February 1894, 10/614): certainly probable that when the negotiations 
with Germany are concluded Captain Monteil will push towards the Nile 

succeeded. Anderson minuted Plunkett Kimberley, no. 35, March 
1894, 10/614: The presence the French force seems beyond doubt’. 


this time Monteil was still Paris. 
memorandum, March 1894, F.O. 83/1310. 
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Rodd was then ask for recognition the Congo Free State 
the British sphere influence (as defined the Anglo-German 
agreement 1890) and for the transfer Great Britain all 
treaties made made this territory officers the 
Free State. return Leopold was offered lease (termin- 
able his death) the left bank the Nile far north 
this territory was include the Bahr Ghazal, 
which lay between the Nile valley and the nearest French 
Both lessor and lessee would declare that they did not ignore the 
contingent claim Turkey. Finally, afterthought, 
Anderson added the condition concession powers 
telegraphic communication the State territories between the 
British spheres 

Rodd was unable see Leopold II, who had developed 
convenient illness. submitted his proposals through Eetvelde, 
Congo Minister the Interior, and the king’s factotum for Congo 
March Leopold transmitted counter-proposals, 
demanding lease which should terminate ‘only Belgium 
became republic the Congo passed other hands’. 
Eetvelde hinted that these demands were ‘trying on’; 
the same time made clear that, the British did not settle, 


would easy for Leopold agree with the French. Rodd 
reported 


Eetvelde was constant his assurances that was the 
King’s desire anticipate this [French] movement occupation 
effected under agreement with us, that the Congo State had nothing 
but enemies France &c., but the fact must not lost sight 
that France, having become plus aimable’’, should suddenly 
recognise the claims the King the Nile, the way would 
open for agreement for mutual support the Nile basin 
against 


Anderson rejected Leopold’s proposal. was the ultimate 
intention British policy turn the Belgians out the valley 


The territory was that subsequently defined the treaty, except that its northern 
limit was fixed the 8th parallel. This was supposed include Fashoda; the 
Intelligence Department the War Office subsequently pointed out that Fashoda 
was the north this line, which was then advanced parallel 10. (Note the 
Belgian negotiations Anderson, April 1894, 10/625.) 

Rosebery Rodd, March 1894, secret, 10/625. 

Leopold conducted these negotiations with great secrecy. told his Belgian 
ministers nothing; and even Grelle Rogier, who was charge the foreign 
affairs the Congo State, was unaware April that the agreement with Great 
Britain had been signed April. said Plunkett: the greatest 
difficulties arose from the jealousy England shown the French delegates, who 
seemed imagine that the Congolese government somehow league with the 
English, has some arrangement with them. You know very well that not the 
case’. Plunkett shrugged his shoulders and, saying wish were the case left 
the room. (Plunkett Kimberley, no. 49, April 1894, 10/614.) 

Rodd Anderson, March 1894, Report Rodd, March 1894, 
secret, 10/625. 


FASHODA: THE QUESTION January 


the Nile when British forces arrived there besides, Leopold’s 
scheme would involve Great Britain the internal affairs 
Belgium, ever there was movement against the monarchy. 
Anderson therefore suggested lease for fixed term, renew- 
able consent, made personally the King and his 
descendants, terminable Rodd, who had gone 
Paris, should return Brussels, and negotiate 
Rosebery, who had just become prime minister, thought 
essential proceed without The question Uganda 
and, from it, the upper Nile had dominated his tenure the 
Foreign had led endless disputes the cabinet, 
and reasonable suppose that was anxious see both 
questions settled while still close touch with the Foreign 
Office. therefore directed that ‘the King’s man’ should 
invited London settle the final details.2 March 
Kimberley, Rosebery’s successor foreign secretary, broke the 
news the negotiations Harcourt, chancellor the 
terms which clearly implied that agreement was sight in- 
deed, since Harcourt had always been the principal opponent 
the Foreign Office these questions, would have been pointless 
inform him before the matter was ripe for the cabinet. 
Eetvelde therefore came London April, without any 
further negotiations through Rodd. proposed acceptable 
compromise. The left bank the Nile far north Fashoda 
and far west longitude 30° east should leased Leopold 
for his lifetime the larger area the Bahr Ghazal, 
outside the Nile valley (i.e. between 25° and 30° east), should 
leased the king and his successors. This suited both parties. 
Leopold got what regarded the most valuable territory 
more less for good; the British got security that the Nile 
valley would revert them within few years and yet estab- 
lished permanent buffer against the French. Further, 
exchange for the permanent lease corridor from Congo 
territory the Nile, Eetvelde agreed lease the British 
similar corridor across Congolese territory from north south 
(this was last-minute addition Anderson his earlier 
request for telegraph The agreement was signed 
Minute Anderson, March 1894, 10/625. 


Minute Rosebery, March 1894, F.O. 10/625. 

Kimberley Harcourt, March 1894, Gardiner, Life Sir William 
Harcourt (1923), ii. 313. 

These details will made clear reference the map Langer, 
Diplomacy Imperialism, 133. 

Kimberley Plunkett, no. 23, April; no. 24d, April 1894, 10/613. 
Though Harcourt makes obscure reference agreement having been reached 
April the signature valid agreement April was unknown until the 
opening the archives, Both British and Belgians had later good grounds for 
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secret for three months. Leopold thought that had secured 
British backing against the French. The British thought that 
that they had put Leopold barrier between France and the 
upper Nile—and effective barrier, since there was talk six, 
sometimes eight, ‘Krupp guns’. Besides, accumulating 
recognitions the British from everyone 
except the French, the British hoped argue that some 
curious implicit way the French, too, had been committed 

The French also were anxious settle with Leopold 
order prevent agreement with the British such had 
already been secretly made. French delegation led 
Hanotaux, then African expert the French foreign ministry, 
came Brussels April. Hanotaux offered favourable 
settlement the Ubanghi frontier, condition that France 
secured ‘son chemin libre’ the valley the Nile. Leopold 
could not make this bargain, and negotiations were broken off 
April.2 Leopold now became alarmed. The French 
would have plausible cause when they dis- 
covered that had made agreement with Great Britain 
‘shutting France out from the valley the Upper Nile four 
days before Hanotaux arrived 
refused delay publication; indeed they were anxious 
accelerate it, for the same reason which made Leopold anxious 
put off. Nor would they cancel the agreement which had 
been duly They offered substitute more general 
agreement which Leopold would recognize the British sphere 
and would admit that must withdraw from when given 
notice this would have had all the disadvantages 

the conclusion Eetvelde said French have always referred the Anglo-German 
agreement instrument with which they have concern. They may contrive 
neglect it, but will difficult, even for French Chauvinists, after the publication 
its recognition the Congo State, send armed expedition the 
have two weapons oppose them, our garrisons, and prior occupation 
Anderson whatever may the efficiency the former, there doubt 


that, unless the Mahdists bar the way, we, they, should have start enough 
secure the latter 

Plunkett Kimberley, no. 52, April; no. 55, April 1894, 10/614. 
There record these negotiations D.D.F. 

Plunkett Kimberley, no. 51, April 1894, 10/614. 

According Harcourt (Gardiner, Harcourt, ii. 315), Anderson was sent 
Brussels April, after row the British cabinet, see the king the 
Belgians will give [the treaty] up’. There trace this the F.O. corre- 
spondence indeed the Foreign Office was holding Leopold the treaty against his 
will. Probably one the many instances keeping Harcourt bay. More- 
over, there fairly decisive proof that Anderson never went Brussels. Eetvelde 
when signing the revised treaty May, deleted reference conversation with 
Anderson, ‘since could only have seen him London [between and April] 
and the attention France must not called this visit’. Plunkett Kimberley, 
no. 68, May 1894, 10/615. 
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the original agreement and less The British finally 
consented alter the date the agreement that should 
seem have been made after Hanotaux’s visit Brussels and 
new agreement, virtually the same terms that April, 
was signed Brussels Eetvelde and Plunkett, the British 
minister, May. Leopold had pay for this concession 
consenting the publication the agreement when the British 
parliament met May.? 

convenient summarize here the principal provisions 
the Anglo-Congolese agreement, and especially the clauses 
which gave rise subsequent dispute. the preamble, 
Leopold, sovereign the Congo Free State, recognized the 
British sphere influence the Nile valley, defined the 
Anglo-German agreement 1890. exchange for this the 
Free State received, Article rectification’ frontier 
towards the Nile valley (though not actually reaching it), which, 
fact, amounted considerable concession territory. 
Article then leased Leopold all the sphere the left bank 
the Nile which had just recognized. The lease was two 
parts: the Bahr Ghazal and also corridor the Nile 
kilometres wide Leopold and his successors the left bank 
the Nile far west longitude 30° east Leopold during his 
life. This Article, fixing the northern limit the lease 
latitude 10° north, obliquely gave the British ‘sphere’ the 
northern definition which had been lacking the Anglo-German 
agreement. Article gave the British the lease similar 
corridor kilometres wide across the Congo Free State from 
north south. Article laid down that Leopold could not 
acquire sovereign rights the leased exchange 
letters both parties declared that they did not ignore 
claims Egypt and Turkey’. difficult imagine 
stranger transaction. return for recognizing B’s disputed 

Rosebery Queen Victoria, May 1894. Letters Queen Victoria, 3rd series, 
396. Kimberley Plunket, telegram, No. May 1894, F.O. 10/618. 

Plunkett Kimberley, No. 68, May 1894, 10/615. The date publica- 
tion was determined solely the meeting parliament. There therefore 
foundation for the surmise (Langer, Diplomacy Imperialism, 134) that publica- 
tion was designed coincide with the ministerial crisis France. This could 
not have been foreseen May. 

article was the only one substantially amended from the agreement 
April. The amendment was designed conceal the fact that, before the signing 
the agreement, Leopold had already acquired (dubious) sovereign rights treaty 
with native chiefs since could argued that these had been acquired him 
ruler the Congo Free State and therefore could not renounced without allowing 
the French exercise the right pre-emption Free State titles, which they had 
been granted 1884. The original Article had provided that the leased terri- 
tories should use the British flag with white star the middle. The agreement 
May substituted special flag’; and one equivocal significance was designed 


though never used. Plunkett Kimberley, telegram, no. May 1894, F.O. 
10/618. 
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title, once receives from the grant part, and the lease 
the rest, the property. Yet, the same time (by 
Article making final cession both declare that they 
not ignore the rights third parties—and indeed subsequently 
assert these rights against others. 


The French government not seem have had any suspicion 
the agreement between Great Britain and the Congo Free 
They realized that the British and the Belgians would 
attempt race them the upper Nile; and they were con- 
fident that they would win this turned out, 
for Marchand was first Fashoda. They were therefore anxious 
keep the question the upper Nile the practical basis 
race Africa and away from the field diplomacy. The 
Anglo-Congolese treaty threatened this plan; and Casimir- 
Périer, who was just leaving office, once protested against 
Brussels and Paris? soon was published. Hanotaux, 
his successor, though African specialist the foreign ministry, 
was less colonial enthusiast than gladly ac- 
cepted the description that had always acted drag-chain 
later years, when Hanotaux’s policy seemed 
have led Fashoda and Delcassé’s the Cordiale, 
reputations were reversed and even Hanotaux presented himself 
colonial enthusiast whose legacy had been squandered 
The contrast between them, either period, was 
overdrawn. desired settlement with both 
desired colonial terms profitable France. all times, 
the colonial minister thought primarily colonial details 
and the foreign minister (whether Hanotaux Delcassé) 
primarily the entente. Both men, foreign ministers, knew 
that the entente would not accepted French public 
opinion, unless the colonial terms were tolerable; hence 
they sometimes seemed the British driving hard 
bargain. Their ultimate objective, general settlement, did 
not alter. 


There hint pre-publication knowledge D.D.F. August (Plunkett 
Kimberley, no. 225, 10/617) Lambermont, the Belgian Foreign Office, 
alleged that Hanotaux was aware that the agreement May was not the original 
one, and that had treated the Congolese delegates harshly because this. Again, 
there hint this D.D.F., and Lambermont was probably cadging for British 
sympathy. 

Casimir-Périer Bourée, May 1894, D.D.F. no. Decrais Kimberley, 
May 1894, D.D.F. no. 113. 

Phipps Dufferin, enclosed Dufferin Kimberley, no. 148, June 1894, 
27/3185. 
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Hanotaux understood both the broad issues and the points 
detail raised the Anglo-Congolese was alone 
this. Lord Dufferin, the British ambassador, was former 
Viceroy India, grand who knew nothing African 
trivialities besides, was annoyed the fact that his arrival 
Paris had not led immediate improvement French 
feeling towards England, and was hostile the French 
Phipps, the British minister under Dufferin, was well- 
grounded African frontier questions, which had often 
discussed earlier with Hanotaux; his frank reporting the 
French case made the Foreign Office write him off too French 
sympathy. England, Kimberley had only just entered 
the Foreign Office. was garrulous, elderly, and had had 
experience foreign affairs for twenty-five years. Though 
always running over with conciliation and good-will towards 
France conversation, was dominated Rosebery, and 
followed Rosebery’s violent promptings without 
Anderson, who determined African policy, worked directly with 
Rosebery, and often informed Kimberley only when decision 
had been made. Anderson had interest general policy 
French good-will. For him the friendship France was 
account comparison with any scrap African territory 
thwarted Phipps’s efforts conciliation with equip- 
ment even greater knowledge detail. is, course, the 
duty the permanent official stiff every detail; both 
English and French diplomats tried drive hard bargain 
possible during the successful negotiations ten years later. 
But there was then also the will agree the last resort. The 
disputes between England and France could never ended 
merely contesting every issue arose. New disputes 
would arise endlessly unless there was the desire for general 


future Academician, kept full and well-written accounts his 
conversations this was rare for French foreign minister. witness, however, 
had the faults good writer: would put things too sharply and exaggerated 
his own successes. the other hand, when challenged, would modify his original 
version without complaint—again the quality good writer. Thus, his Note 
the British government August 1894 (D.D.F. no. 209), claimed: Lord 
Dufferin has admitted that most the observations made him are well-founded 
When Dufferin objected this, Hanotaux withdrew and claimed only that Dufferin 
had described the French thesis ‘debatable’. Again, fathered Phipps 
the arrangement which was the high-water mark negotiations 
October when challenged Phipps, admitted that they had devised together, 
and that Phipps had merely given precise form submit London. (Phipps 
Kimberley, no. 266, October 1894, 27/3187). 

Dufferin, too, was distinguished writer, and therefore, like Hanotaux, 
unreliable witness. 

Rosebery recommended Kimberley foreign secretary the queen thus: 
‘Lord Rosebery thought would well, spoke French, and had been 
the under-secretary under Lord Clarendon’. (The Queen’s Journal, March 1894 
Letters Queen Victoria, 3rd ser., ii, 376.) 
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settlement. The British this earlier period had such 
desire. The French could never lose sight Europe the 
British had done. This held them back, all along, from war 
did not yet lead them make concessions for the sake 
British friendship. 

Hanotaux lost time. called Dufferin June 
and warned him that the Anglo-Congolese treaty would ruin re- 
lations with France. Dufferin knew nothing about Hanotaux, 
said, had surprised him complete ignorance African 
The convention made. How are get out the 
difficulty without putting the British government most 
false could only suggest that the con- 
vention should withdrawn, any rate held suspense 
Dufferin appealed Kimberley private letter. June 
Kimberley, with the authorization the cabinet, agreed 
discuss the French objections the treaty and offered enter 
‘into general review all African questions pending between 
the two governments for the purpose such adjustment 
would place the relations the two countries that continent 
more satisfactory Egypt was excluded from 
the discussion ‘un trop gros Dufferin was able 
pass this offer Hanotaux June result Hanotaux, 
speaking the Chamber June, adopted conciliatory, 
though firm, attitude, and met Dufferin for friendly discussion 
two three days this meeting Dufferin tried make 
out that the treaty had been made avoid conflict with the 
Belgians, without thinking the effect would have 
France’. added: ‘It not likely that there was much 
chance the arrangements consigned the Anglo-German 
agreement being cancelled essentially modified’. Hanotaux 
‘That treaty does not exist our 
cannot admit this new diplomatic system, which consists 
claiming territories, either arrangements between Powers who 
Our rights this part the basin the Nile are serious 


told Revoil June, D.D.F. no. 126. 

Hanotaux, June 1894, D.D.F. no. 123. Dufferin made official 
report this interview, though wrote privately Kimberley. This private 
correspondence not available (if exists). 

Kimberley Dufferin, no. 1874, June 1894, Hanotaux, 
telegram, June 1894, D.D.F. no. 129. 

Dufferin Hanotaux, June 1894, D.D.F. no. 133. 

Hanotaux his account (D.D.F. no. 139, June 1894) makes Dufferin speak 
speech June. This impossible, since Hanotaux replied 
Dufferin’s letter June only June (D.D.F. no. reported only 
June (to Kimberley, no. 162 and no. 163, 27/3185) without mentioning the 
date the meeting. 10th June seems the most likely date. 


those England.’ Dufferin went away with the impression 
The real desire the French prevent from establishing 
ourselves the Bahr Ghazal and the valley the 
Nile, and perhaps anticipate the occupation these 
districts 

The issue had been clearly stated. The British had, they 
thought, satisfactory treaty with the Congo Free State and 
did not mean retreat from it. They therefore did not take 
Hanotaux’s offer friendly discussion and waited for him 
formulate detailed objections, the discussion which could 
dragged out indefinitely. Besides, the British government 
had their hands full with the German objections Article 
which Congolese territory adjacent German East Africa 
had been leased the British. Here the new material does not 
essentially modify the existing accounts. The German move 
was principally attempt blackmail the British into renewing 
their support Austria-Hungary and Italy the Mediterranean 
had perhaps secondary motive improving German relations 
with France. did not achieve either these aims. put 
Rosebery bad temper with the Germans, and with the Triple 
Alliance The French (contrary German belief), 
were not taken in, and never counted German backing their 
dispute with England moreover, they took care document 
the German failure support them after first promising 
so. The French made sceptical inquiries whether, view 
this newly displayed friendship, the Germans would support 
them the Egyptian question this the only price which 
Franco-German entente could have been established. The 
Germans did not respond this suggestion; and the French 
went their way alone. The Franco-German co-operation is, 
fact, myth, based only tendentious selection docu- 
ments the Grosse Politik. 

The French foresaw that the British would meet the German 
objections and that the Germans would then profess themselves 
satisfied. The British, alarmed enough any case, were urged 
and the British signed agreement abrogating Article IIT 
the agreement May. The British thus renounced their 
lease corridor across the Free State without demanding 
from Leopold any lessening the advantages which had 


his muddled way, went treating the Germans allies; and 
immediately after giving way them over Article III, consulted Hatzfeldt, the 
German ambassador, how should deal with the French. Kimberley Malet, 
telegram, no. 93, June 1894, 64/1335. 

Herbette Hanotaux, June 1894, D.D.F. no. 154; August 1894, D.D.F. 
no. 223. 
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gained and which the corridor was supposed part the 
price. The British surrender the Germans strengthened the 
French position. The withdrawal Article III provided 
precedent for the withdrawal other articles. Moreover, the 
alarm Leopold German pressure showed his weakness. 
His Belgian ministers were furious the dangers which his 
greed for African territory threatened involve Belgium the 
British government refused promise him support.? fact 
the British, far from acquiring Leopold buffer against 
France, had undertaken liability now they would not accept 
this liability. The object the Anglo-Congolese treaty was 
avoid Anglo-French dispute; this dispute was 
take place, the British might well defend their own claims 
rather than those Leopold. Hanotaux, any rate, re- 
cognized that the weakest link was Brussels; and 
June proposed, rather demanded, negotiations with 
Leopold 

Nevertheless, Hanotaux would have preferred follow the 
way conciliation with Great and made repeated 
received any reply from London Dufferin had received nothing. 
Hanotaux then decided appeal the supposedly friendly 
disposition Kimberley. June instructed Decrais, 
ambassador London, raise detail the question Article 
(the clause leasing territory the Free However, 
June Dufferin, though still without instructions, came discuss 
Article II, and Decrais was therefore told not raise the question 
with Dufferin was probably playing diplomacy 
his own since the dispute with Germany was not yet tech- 
nically settled, wanted keep Hanotaux good temper. 
listened, without objection, Hanotaux’s proposal that 
Leopold should renounce Article II, had already re- 
nounced Article and himself suggested that Article 
might ‘suspended’. What they wanted, said, was some 


Plunkett Kimberley, no. 142 and 143, June 1894, 10/616. 

Plunkett Kimberley, no. 114, June 1894, 10/616; -Kimberley 
Plunkett, no. 61, June 1894, 10/613; Harcourt Kimberley, June 1894, 
Gardiner, Harcourt, ii. 317. 

Hanotaux Bourée, telegram, June 1894, D.D.F. no. 170. 

June Hanotaux told Phipps (to Anderson, private 27/3185) that 
was unwilling put his objections paper could not large writing 
show such elasticity had shown conversation with ambassadeur 
This was excuse with some sincerity it. 

Hanotaux Decrais, telegram, June 1894, D.D.F. no. 160. 

Hanotaux Decrais, telegram, June 1894, D.D.F. no. 165. 
fact, saw Kimberley, though did not report the interview. All got from 
Kimberley was that there must ‘an exchange views, order that might 
understand exactly the French objections, and what means there were meeting and 
satisfying them’. Dufferin, no. 216, June 1894, 27/3182. 
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plan ‘under which the principle for which [Hanotaux] con- 
tended might maintained, the same time that the practical 
object which had view might arrived at’. Since 
Dufferin had repeatedly assured Hanotaux that this practical 
object was avoid conflict with the Belgians, solution 
seemed possible—unfortunately Dufferin was being disingenuous.! 

Hanotaux also threw out the suggestion, during the conver- 
sation June, Conference the Powers who had created 
the Congo Free State. This sounded imposing reality was 
empty threat. Though France had good legal case, she 
could not count the backing any Great Power the 
Egyptian question, let alone the question the upper Nile. 
This was obvious the case Austria-Hungary and Italy 
that France had not even asked their opinion. Germany had 
been appeased the British and June Marschall, the 
secretary state, went holiday avoid further re- 
minders the approach had made Russia was 
better. June Hanotaux had invoked the Franco- 
Russian alliance appeal for Russian encouragement and 
After three weeks evasion single sentence was 
extracted from Giers: ‘The Emperor entirely approves the 
point view the Government the action, 
not even expression opinion London, followed, and the 
question the upper Nile continued revolve between Hanotaux 
and Dufferin. 

They met again June for acrimonious discussion. 
The British surrender Germany June had increased 
the tension between England and France. The British govern- 
ment were unwilling discredit themselves further con- 
cessions France and Dufferin must have known Rosebery’s 
mounting irritation. Hanotaux, his side, was being urged 
the Colonial ministry abandon conciliation and launch 
Monteil the race for the upper Nile. Moreover, knew that 
Leopold was beginning yield French England 
would lose the trick any case, and was hardly worth while 
for France make great concessions. Thus both men were 
edge, embarrassed the combativeness those behind them, 
vaguely desirous agreement, yet with clear idea what they 
were discussing. The words ultimatum’ and menace’ were 
Hanotaux demanded the unconditional with- 


Hanotaux, June 1894, D.D.F. no. 163; Dufferin Kimberley, no. 
169, June 1894, 27/3185. 

Herbette Hanotaux, telegram, June 1894, D.D.F. no. 175. 

Hanotaux Montebello, telegram, June 1894, D.D.F. no. 122. 

Montebello Hanotaux, telegram, June 1894, D.D.F. no. 169. 

The ultimatum made such impression Hanotaux that referred 
years later his book, Fachoda, 76. true that ascribes the first meeting 
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drawal Article II; Dufferin refused and denied the right 
France voice the upper Nile. Deadlock was reached. 
Dufferin took his stick and walked towards the door. Hanotaux 
saved the situation. France, said, was demanding only the 
withdrawal Article the Anglo-Congolese she 
was not present discussing the Anglo-German agreement 


after his speech this pardonable error, and his memory was never reliable (he 
later ascribed the Phipps-Hanotaux agreement October January 1895). 
goes allege that Dufferin spoke ultimatum which had the pocket 
his frockcoat. This nonsense. Dufferin had instructions any kind, let alone 
ultimatum. does not mention British ultimatum his note made 
the time according this, though Dufferin used the word, was describe 
the French demand for the withdrawal Article II. which you 
are presenting us. That cannot called negotiating.’ Dufferin does not mention 
this exchange doubt knew that account would have infuriated Rosebery 
and made him unyielding. the other hand, Dufferin, later stage the con- 
versation, described Hanotaux’s threat launch Monteil the upper Nile 
Hanotaux replied: ‘Oh! for heaven’s sake not let have that char- 
acter’. Hanotaux, his turn, does not record this exchange, and for equally obvious 
reasons: the challenge would have strengthened the impatience the Colonial 
ministry. fact, each saw the possibility conflict and tried avoid it. 

There further curious point. warning Monteil off the upper Nile Dufferin 
used strong language (even invoking his Indian associations). said: ‘It was 
better that should once inform him [Hanotaux] that Monteil attempted 
act the part second Mizon French explorer who had caused conflict west 
Africa] the Nile valley would simply mean war between the two countries and 
that would terrible thing were going revive Africa the miserable 
combats which had deluged India with French and English blood the middle the 
last century’. some time after the arrival this dispatch London, this passage 
was deleted and less offensive passage substituted: ‘On this thought well 
refer the great risks which might ensue energetic officer, reflecting perhaps 
the strong views that Colonial party whose extravagance Hanotaux admitted 
was necessary curb, were start strong military expedition unfettered 
definite instructions. the middle the last century India had been the scene 
disastrous conflicts between British and French troops during period when their 
respective mother countries were peace. Were anything similar kind 
occur Africa the consequences might very serious, for the deliberate and 
unprovoked irruption French troops into territory over which our jurisdiction 
had been proclaimed international instrument such the Anglo-German 
Convention would naturally exasperate public opinion home and produce situa- 
tion fraught with danger the peaceable relations the two countries’. The 
original passage scored the side with three large exclamation marks red pencil. 
Kimberley used red ink, Rosebery (after became prime minister) ordinary pencil. 
Harcourt, whom this dispatch marked having been sent, sometimes ticked 
dispatches with red pencil, but this marking does not appear his. The revised 
version, two copies, paper and typescript similar the original; this 
proves nothing, the same paper was used the F.O. and the embassies, and 
typescript this period (when few typewriters were use) uniform—at least 
unable distinguish one from another. One these copies headed 
Anderson’s writing: ‘Substitute for passage this said was better 
The original passage has then been deleted and the new passage written 
(on the margins, the foot and the reverse) the handwriting one the F.O. 
clerks. 

impossible disentangle what occurred. Presumably Kimberley (or perhaps 
Harcourt) took alarm the original passage—no doubt with Blue Book mind. 
Then, either Dufferin was asked provide alternative version, Anderson drafted 
one, and subsequently obtained Dufferin’s approval. strange that minute, 
recording the transaction—or hinting it—was bound with the correspondence. 


VOL. LXV—NO. 
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1890, which recognized the upper Nile British sphere 
influence. The implication this involved statement was 
the claims Leopold were dropped, France would 
prepared negotiate about the upper Nile and leave 
the British—at price. Both men saw opening; though 
the frequent mention Monteil’s name was reminder that the 
way conciliation would not remain open 

Still, the opening was not very great. Dufferin, doubt, 
thought the agreement with Leopold great blunder for 
that very reason, did not want the person responsible 
for withdrawing it—and one London would take this 
responsibility. Besides, the Foreign Office wanted know 
what sort price the French would claim for recognizing the 
British sphere. This was the object further meeting between 
Hanotaux and Dufferin July. Dufferin said: ‘If France 
objected, was not for France, view the friendly spirit 
which had entered upon the discussion, suggest some way 
out the difficulty replied that must first 
have some evidence that Great Britain really wished for settle- 
this evidence would the withdrawal Article IT. 

Kimberley now took hand. July had rambling 
discussion with Decrais, which touched every disputed 
topic except the Anglo-Congolese treaty was doubt 
hinting that Great Britain would reasonably conciliatory 
elsewhere France would give all interest the upper Nile. 
Hanotaux was not moved. once instructed Decrais that 
general African settlement could not discussed until the 
treaty May was out the way.‘ private letter 
revealed more his thought France could get rid the objec- 
tionable treaty other ways than agreement with England 
(and did shortly afterwards) the only advantage doing 
agreement was the general improvement relations that 
would other words, Hanotaux was grouping towards 
the Entente the British were thinking solely the upper 
Nile. this time, neither side made any serious move towards 
the other. The British would have been quite willing 
good terms with the French, they could have all they asked 
Africa the French thought that the British ought sacrifice 
some their African ambitions for the sake good relations. 
the British observers, Phipps believed that Hanotaux was 


Dufferin Kimberley, no. June 1894, 27/3185 note Hanotaux, 
June 1894, D.D.F. no. 178. 

Dufferin Kimberley, no. 178, July 1894, 27/3186 note Hanotaux, 
July 1894, D.D.F. no. 184. 

Decrais Hanotaux, July 1894, D.D.F. no. 190. 

Hanotaux Decrais, July 1894, D.D.F. no. 193. 

Hanotaux Decrais, private, July 1894, D.D.F. no. 194. 
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genuine his desire for general Dufferin had 
little hope concrete outcome. Phipps knew more feeling 
inside France and grasped what appears the key 
Hanotaux’s policy—though genuinely desired reconciliation 
with England, had first achieve striking success over 
England for the sake French public opinion. Hanotaux 
never extricated himself, the negotiations, from this dilemma 
posed the the entente, but found solution. 

July Kimberley weakened little. agreed that 
the Anglo-Congolese should discussed before any 
general discussion African questions only insisted that 
the French objections should formulated writing and 
‘reserved full liberty action when saw the French objec- 
This was defeat for Hanotaux: once formulated 
objections writing, would have insist them instead 
leaving the way open for some impossible demonstration good- 
this moment, made his only concrete gesture 
conciliation. July Monteil, the point departing for 
Africa, received strict instructions from both Delcassé and 
Hanotaux that was never send force even man into 
the basin the This short-lived restriction was the 
only effort ever made either side avoid conflict. 

Hanotaux now despaired persuading the British give 
Article II. The alternative was bring pressure bear 
Leopold and he, though independent sovereign the Free 
State, was already giving way before the indignation his Belgian 
ministers; they regarded the Free State embarrassment 
enough, and had wish add its territories, let alone 
quarrel with France. July Leopold agreed send 
negotiators Paris.* still hoped get British backing. 
Dufferin, however, was recalled London, ostensibly advise 
the pending discussions between England and France (which 
were, fact, not pending), actually beyond the reach 
the Free State August Leopold appealed 
directly for British Rosebery wished show fight— 
rather wished compel Leopold show fight. therefore 
replied the King must adhere his position that alteration 
can made the provisions the Anglo-Congolese African 
agreement without the privity and consent Great Britain 


Decrais Hanotaux, telegram, July 1894, D.D.F. no. 196; Kimberley 
Dufferin, no. 260, July 1894, 27/3183. 

Monteil (with minute Hanotaux), July 1894, D.D.F. no. 191. 

Leopold Hanotaux, private, July 1894, D.D.F. no. 195. 

complained much Dufferin’s absence. Plunkett Kimberley, no. 
201, August 1894, 10/617. 

Plunkett Kimberley, telegram, no. 33, August 1894, F.O. 10/618. 

Plunkett, telegram, secret, August 1894, 10/618. The 
telegram was sent Rosebery’s instruction, during Kimberley’s absence Windsor. 
was made official (no. 41) the following day. 
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few days later, however, was overruled the 
and Leopold was told 


‘Her Majesty’s Government not feel called upon oppose 
the King’s desire sign the Arrangement with the French Govern- 
ment they have not taken part the negotiations which have 
been pending between France and the Independent Sovereign the 
Congo and cannot insist the Congo Government occupying terri- 
tory leased them under the Agreement the 12th 


August Hanotaux signed arrangement with the 
Congolese The Free State received favour- 
able settlement the Ubanghi return promised 
‘to renounce all occupation and not exercise future any 
political action any sort’ west longitude 30° north 
latitude 30’. This effectively removed the barrier between 
France and the upper Nile. the other hand, the French 
allowed the Free State take that part the lease which 
did not interfere with French plans (the left bank the Nile 
far north Lado). They thus deserted their objection 
principle that, since the Egyptian title these territories was 
still valid, the British had right lease them. Their practical 
aim was, however, achieved: the main purpose the Anglo- 
Congolese treaty had been defeated. Yet the end this French 
success turned the advantage England Leopold Fashoda 
would have been much more difficult dislodge than Marchand, 
since would have possessed title which the British, least, 
could not dispute. was, Leopold held the left bank 
the Nile far north Lado, which the French had allowed 
him retain, until his death 1908. Still, the result 
French diplomacy, Leopold (who remained bound the rest 
the treaty May) had recognized the British sphere in- 
fluence, but received only fraction the price which 
had always insisted. 


The affair the Anglo-Congolese treaty was over; the 
question the upper Nile remained. The abortive Article 
had made acute for the first time. Before the discussions 
June the British could pretend ignorant the French 


Harcourt (Gardiner, Life, ii. 320) speaks cabinet August. also 
speaks the king’s being given ‘leave accept’; this is, for lawyer, curiously 
slipshod way describing the British response which, Rosebery insisted, was 
negative—they did not oppose the king’s desire, which weaker matter than 
giving him leave. Rosebery (Letters Queen Victoria, ser., ii. 419) dates the cabinet 

Kimberley Plunkett, telegram, no. 45, August 1894, Plunkett 
Kimberley, no. 201, August 1894, 10/617. D.D.F. 217. 
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objections and could claim that their influence had 
received international recognition. Now they knew that there 
must either negotiation conflict and the divided Libera] 
cabinet was not reliable body with which start conflict. 
the other hand, the British government had urgent need 
for French friendship, and negotiated suspiciously, grudging 
spirit. The topics discussed September and October resembled 
those settled the agreement April what was lacking 
was the cordiality. 

August Hanotaux had lodged with the British govern- 
ment statement the French objections Article the 
treaty this was more than precaution against possible 
Blue Book. August made more conciliatory approach 
Phipps. said: ‘there question the French 
advancing the Bahr and added you imagine 
that two such nations England and France contemplate for 
one moment going war account Sierra Leone, any 
other corner This was indeed the weakness the 
French position: the statement was, and remained, true 
France—it did not remain true England. Hanotaux repeated 
the offer which had hinted might recognize the 
British sphere influence part comprehensive settle- 
ment The British government, having been defeated over 
the Anglo-Congolese treaty, decided explore this offer, and 
Dufferin returned Paris August with the British terms. 
The British asked for the recognition their sphere influence 
return they would promise that ‘the rights Egypt shall 
only suspense, until the Egyptian government shall 
position reoccupy the territories question’. Further, the 
British government would then settle all other African questions 
‘in spirit This proposal was made 
Hanotaux August. seemed him unequal: France 
was presented with demand recognize the British sphere and 
would receive, return, only vague promise conciliation. 
However, agreed put the offer before the French Council 
Ministers, when met and the Council 
evidently authorized him proceed. Dufferin meanwhile had 


no. Foreign Office prepared, but did not use, answer the 
French arguments. Kimberley Dufferin, no. 300, August 1894, 27/3183. 

Phipps Kimberley, nos. 202 and 203, August 1894, F.O. 27/3186. 

The instructions were put the unofficial form private memorandum 
Dufferin, confirming conversation with Lord Kimberley’, August 1894, F.O. 
27/3183. The instruction also contained the suggestion that Great Britain might 
ask for recognition her sphere exchange for recognizing the Franco-Congolese 
treaty August. This idea seemed preposterous even Dufferin, and did 
not put Hanotaux. 

Dufferin Kimberley, no. 209, August 1894, 27/3186. Note 
Hanotaux, August 1894, D.D.F. 218. 
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gone holiday; and the negotiations were conducted with 
Phipps, the British minister. Phipps was doubt better 
qualified African the same time, this arrangement 
left the British government freer repudiate any concession 
that might make. 

Phipps and Hanotaux negotiated throughout September.! 
the various points west Africa agreement was reached 
without difficulty. separate bargain was struck each 
point and Phipps observed honestly Anderson that none 
them was there the special concession’ which France had 
been promised doubt Anderson thought 
enough agree with the French all. Hanotaux complained 
‘he could not any concession, any bait, offered 
France all proportion with what had been granted the 
other Still, declared repeatedly that would 
recognize the Anglo-German convention 1890 (which defined 
the British sphere) when the British bid high enough’. Here 
more serious objection arose. They had agreed not raise 
the Egyptian question and the Anglo-German convention itself 
defined the British sphere extending the confines Egypt 
Hanotaux, too, would recognize the British sphere, long 
did not involve recognizing British authority over Egyptian 
territory. What, then, were ‘the confines Egypt’? was 
impossible for the British answer this question, though the 
answer was simple. Where territory formerly Egyptian was 
accessible the British, Egyptian rights had lapsed where 
was accessible others (whether France Italy) Egyptian 
rights were still valid. Phipps had never been told what was 
the British sphere, for which was supposed contending 
made guess and, assuming that was defined the Anglo- 
Congolese treaty, replied that the British sphere extended 
latitude 10° north, that is, Fashoda. was held London 
that sphere extending far north Fashoda would effec- 
tively bar the way against Phipps was therefore told 
that had guessed 


Hanotaux only records meeting September 1894, no. 
records this (telegram, no. 38, 27/3188 and Kimberley, no. 223, 27/3186) 
and also further meetings September (telegram, no. 42, 27/3188 and 
Kimberley, no. 223, September, 27/3186) and September (telegram, 
no. 44, 27/3188, and Kimberley, no. 247, 27/3186). 

Phipps Anderson, private, September 1894, 27/3186. 

Foreign Office devised answer (Kimberley Phipps, no. 330, Sep- 
tember 1894, 27/3183), seeking prove that Germany and Italy had been paid 
nothing. This was much contradiction with the facts that Kimberley cancelled 
most the draft. 

‘The British never discriminated clearly between their sphere and the rights 
Egypt; they certainly did not regard them excluding each other. Fashoda was 
named the northern limit the British sphere simply because was believed that 
the French could not reach the Nile farther north, they recognized the British 
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For Hanotaux the answer was both irrelevant and provocative. 
Though the British had regarded themselves free lease this 
area Leopold, they had also asserted against France 
‘the rights Great Britain, Egypt. and the Porte’. was 
therefore being asked ‘to trench the Egyptian question 
had asked told the southern limit Egypt, not the 
northern limit the British sphere and this the British would 
not tell him. September himself attempted practical 
definition. The Franco-Congolese arrangement August, 
allowing the Belgians advance far north Lado, had 
implicitly acknowledged that the rights Egypt the west 
bank ended latitude 30’ Hanotaux now offered 
recognize the British sphere the east bank the same northern 
limit. Since the Belgians were already excluded from the rest 
the British ‘sphere’ the promise made the French 
August, the alleged immediate object British policy would 
attained. Further, avoid Anglo-French conflict, 
proposed self-denying ordinance’: France would promise 
for the moment not pass the Nile-Congo watershed England 
would not advance beyond her present posts Uganda and 
Unyoro. Once Egypt could take action, there would new 
agreement between the two Phipps was delighted. 
put the proposal into diplomatic form and, after securing 


indication. there not something anomalous asking for the 
recognition British sphere territory admittedly accruing 
Would not intrench dangerously the Egyptian 
Question proper which hear privately the greedy Colonials wish 
disturb. might try define and restrict French 


sphere but there was never any intention admitting ‘no man’s 
between the confines Egypt and the British sphere. The entire Nile valley 
was regarded the British being included one the though they were 
sometimes doubtful which particular place was in. They certainly never admitted 
that Egyptian rights ended Khartum. The elaborate speculations Langer 
(Diplomacy Imperialism, 260-2) therefore fall the ground. 

Note Hanotaux, September 1894, D.D.F. no. 237. Kimberley, 
225, September Anderson, private, September 1894, 27/3186. 
There also retrospective account the negotiations Hanotaux d’Estournelles 
Constant, October 1894, D.D.F. no. 257. 

This enabled Hanotaux father the idea later, October, 
admitted that had originated it. 

Note Hanotaux, October 1894, D.D.F. no. 249. The footnote errs 
referring the conversation September that October (not described 
D.D.F.) meant. Phipps Kimberley, telegram, no. 49, October 1894, F.O. 
no. 263, October 1894, 27/3187. 

Anderson, private telegram, October 1894, 
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Moreover, with that human failing not hearing the unwelcome, 
Phipps ignored Hanotaux’s limitation ‘for the moment’: 
assumed, complete honesty, that France had agreed recog- 
nize the British sphere, and transmitted the offer this form 
the British government. Admittedly, the British would 
barred from entering the Nile valley without French per- 
mission. But if, Phipps had been told, the British object 
was prevent diplomacy French expedition the Nile 
which they had means stopping otherwise, that object 
had been attained. With each inquiry from London, Phipps 
became increasingly emphatic. October telegraphed 
France would declare the territory east the Congo abso- 
lutely outside the sphere French influence and further 
telegram the same date: ‘there was certainly question 
any such counter-declaration from course did not 
conceal that there was declaring that will 
not advance into that Egyptian territory from the south without 
previous understanding with This condition treated 
temporary; ‘by negotiations this difficulty may sur- 
mounted 

Thus Phipps supposed that had succeeded. October 
transmitted the draft ’-agreement London for 


approval.4 The Foreign Office was not impressed with Phipps’s 
achievement. Intoxicated with the victory forcing the pro- 
tectorate over Uganda reluctant cabinet, Rosebery and 
Anderson dreamt marching from Uganda Fashoda, and 
were unwilling agree even temporary suspension this 
advance. Rosebery drafted contemptuous telegram rejec- 


Kimberley, telegram, no. 55, October 1894, F.O. 27/3188. 

Phipps Kimberley, telegram, no. 56, October 1894, 27/3188. 

Phipps Anderson, private, October 1894, Hanotaux seems 
ready agree that the Nile valley without the French sphere influence 
and not demand from declaration that ours. They declare 
that they respect Egyptian rights and pretend they only wish the same.’ 

no. 243, 245, 246; Phipps Kimberley, no. 266, October 1894, 
27/3187. The agreement covered nine points compensation for French missionaries 
Uganda; frontier settlement Sierra Leone; conflicts between British and 
French forces Waima and frontier settlement west the 
interpretation certain points the Anglo-French convention 1890; the Mizon 
expedition commercial agreement between certain adjacent colonies the hinterland 
Ashanti; and, finally, the upper Nile. Agreement, more less acceptable even 
Anderson, was reached all points except the last when this fell through, only 
the frontier settlement Sierra Leone was saved. This agreement has been the 
subject much speculation date and contents were unknown until the opening 
the archives. Even Hanotaux was bewildered, and ascribed later December 1894. 
The agreement was formal draft accepted Hanotaux and Phipps, except for the 
final point the upper Nile. Phipps recognized that was useless formulate this, 
until the British government gave its consent principle instead this consent was 
refused. 
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entering our sphere condition that the French not enter it. 
This seems somewhat one-sided arrangement considering that our 
sphere recognized three out the four Great African Powers.’ 


Anderson fear Phipps has been much too sanguine 
and Kimberley echoed him loyally what expected 
Two days later Anderson produced more detailed criticism 


the watershed the Nile Great Britain and France are 
placed the same footing. The question its administration 
kept open for future negotiation. Our present claim ex- 
tinguished. There recognition any part our sphere. The 
Anglo-Congolese Agreement torn up. are offered nothing 
beyond the partial abandonment extravagant pretensions which 
are well able 


Still, Anderson’s words, ‘to keep France entirely off the 
Nile would triumph for British diplomacy and might justify 
surrender elsewhere’. did not attempt suggest what 
this surrender might be. Instead devised alternative 
proposal, which Great Britain would get her hands the 
upper Nile, under cover Egyptian authority 


admits her sphere bounded the Congo-Nile water- 
shed. 

Great Britain gives assurance that not her intention directly 
govern administer that part the Nile watershed, mentioned 


the Anglo-Congolese Agreement, which lies the north the 
30’ parallel.’ 


Anderson ‘this would leave free hand the east 
the Nile and would involve indirect recognition our 
sphere the reference the Agreement with the King 
Anderson thought that Hanotaux would agree this only 
were treated roughly. ‘M. Hanotaux would require 
hard pressed concede and hitherto Phipps has not pressed 
him all. different tone would have used the negoti- 
ations from Phipps’ apologetic, almost supplicatory, language.’ 
Kimberley once more agreed seems that Phipps has 
got the length his tether and that necessary for Lord 
Dufferin take the Phipps was therefore told 
Kimberley Phipps, telegram, no. 60, October 1894, 27/3188, draft 
Rosebery. 
Minutes Hanotaux Phipps, October 1894 (D.D.F. no. 245), 27/3187. 
comes towards the end comments the Phipps-Hanotaux agreement 


which seem have been written October and were printed for circulation 
the cabinet October 1894, 27/3209. 


Anderson first devised this formula minute Phipps’s telegram, no. 56. 
Its final form appears the comments mentioned the previous note. 


Minutes Anderson, October, and Kimberley, October 1894, 
27/3209. 
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October that was not see Hanotaux Hanotaux 
meanwhile was being hard pressed, though not the direction 
that Anderson desired. October was warned that 
the Colonial ministry did not accept the self-denying proposal 
and few days later Delcassé told him that the French expedi- 
tions the Ubanghi could race the British the 
Hanotaux needed early reply from the British order 
fight his battle with the Council and 
appealed Phipps more than one occasion.* Phipps 
could only tell him that had been instructed suspend 
negotiations. 

Dufferin returned Paris the end October; had 
had cut short his holiday, and was bad temper. When 
met Hanotaux October, tried threats, Anderson 
had recommended the British government, said, would not 
agree the settlement West African affairs, unless France 
adhered the Anglo-German convention 1890. Hanotaux 
replied that France was willing this, once the British 
defined ‘the confines Egypt’. Discussion was back its 
Anderson, late the day, now attempted 
definition ‘the confines Egypt’. These, wrote 
November, were laid down the Hatti-Sherif 1841; very 
conveniently, their southern limit was parallel 10° N., and thus 
‘with little adjustment Fashoda was the British sphere. 
the equatorial provinces, these were unknown 
They were ‘temporarily occupied and then abandoned 
Egypt’; but recognize the contingency the resumption 
these abandoned other words, the rights 
Egypt, though ineffective against the British ‘sphere’, could 
still invoked against anyone else. This definition was passed 
Dufferin November. Dufferin was further told that 
the British government would not accept the mutual self-denying 
proposal would amount practically the abandonment 
them large portion the British sphere which has been 
formally recognized Germany and Italy and recently the 
Congo Free State’. last formula was produced, more futile 
than its predecessors 


Anderson Phipps, telegram, October 1894, F.O. 27/3188. 
Note Hanotaux, October 1894, no. 260. 

Phipps Kimberley, telegram, no. 57, October 1894, 27/3188; no. 
Constant, October 1894, D.D.F. no. 258. 

Note Hanotaux, November 1894, D.D.F. no. 263. Dufferin Kimberley, 
telegram, no. 58, October 1894, 27/3188. 

Memorandum Anderson, November 1894, F.O. 27/3257. 
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case, however, the French Government display insur- 
mountable reluctance formally recognize our sphere but should 
disposed give assurance that they would not advance beyond 
the watershed the Nile our side might take act such 
assurance and thus arrive practical settlement.’ 


Dufferin was insist that there could agreement other 
African questions without recognition the British sphere. 
the same time was not press Hanotaux, ‘as the result 
might that would led make declarations, denying 
our right the sphere instead leaving the matter, 
appears present inclined so, open for possible negotiations 
some future time 

Dufferin and Hanotaux had final, decisive interview 
November. Dufferin was now better temper, and 
perhaps even little ashamed having break off negotiations. 
any rate, agreed that the frontier settlement Sierra 
Leone should salvaged from the general wreck. the Nile, 
however, deadlock had been reached. Dufferin asked for recog- 
nition the Anglo-Congolese treaty May; Hanotaux 
quoted against the Franco-Congolese convention August, 
and observed that the Congo State had consulted England 
before signing this. Dufferin, sea ever, asked Hanotaux 
could see solution the Sudanese conflict. Hanotaux 
replied that the proposition provisional mutual disinterested- 
ness desistence’ was all that occurred him. This was 
rejected Dufferin: Phipps had advanced too far, and the 
views that had expressed were not all those the London 
Dufferin then demanded that- Hanotaux should take 
influence beyond the basin the Congo’. Hanotaux refused. 
There was more said.? 

Ten days later the French Council Ministers decided 
suspend negotiations regarding the upper Nile and the Colonial 
ministry was instructed ensure that France should occupy 
much possible these territories ahead Colville, who was 
preparing advance from Uganda. claimed that 


Liotard, the explorer who had taken the Monteil, could 


Kimberley Dufferin, no. 390, November 1894, 27/3183. 
Note Hanotaux, November 1894, D.D.F. no. 272; Dufferin Kimberley, 

no. 293, November 1894, 27/3187. 

Note Hanotaux, undated [17 November 1894], D.D.F. no. 285. 
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Diplomacy had ceased; the race the Nile had begun. 
Each side was little frightened what had started. Hanotaux 
still hankered after negotiations, and December sent Courcel, 
the best French diplomat his day, ambassador London. 
Kimberley, sandwiched between Anderson and Rosebery, had 
not been allowed much say the previous negotiations, and was 
perhaps glad little diplomacy hisown. December 
Kimberley and Courcel ranged once more over the question 
the upper Nile. Kimberley inquired whether would help 
things Great Britain declared the contested territory 
Egyptian—this might even sign that England and France 
were drawing nearer the Egyptian question. Courcel did not 
care for this idea: would not settle the first chapter 
the Egyptian question unless they were willing the 
second. took Kimberley’s suggested promise 
annex any part this and asked whether would 
promise not occupy it. Kimberley No, for that 
would effect relinquish the sphere altogether which 
could not Courcel then suggested British promise 
not enter the disputed territory for given length time, 
say for ten years. This also was too definite for Kimberley 
but added, his weak don’t think shall led 
enter the territory concerned for long time. have quite 
enough Unyoro’. Agreement was still out sight. 

Kimberley, during the conversation December, mumbled 
the usual warning against any French attempt enter the upper 
Nile. The warning was delivered friendly tone, and 
added not even say that have told you that not 
want you enter the disputed territory these are things that 
are not said friendly Great Power’. Kimberley had reckoned 
without Rosebery. The distracted Liberal cabinet was moving 
towards its fall; and Rosebery, always nervous and irritable, 
wished explode against someone. the end March 1895, 
exploded against the French. There had been further disputes 
with the French the there was recent reliable 
information regarding any French expedition towards the Nile 
—and truth the French plans had fallen through. The only 
spur action was report from the Intelligence Department 
the War Office, made March: the department had just 
come across German map the Sudan, showing the effects 
the Franco-Congolese agreement August 1894, and their 

Hanotaux, December 1894, D.D.F. no. Kimberley Dufferin 


no. December 1894, 27/3183. Kimberley, not surprisingly, did not 
record this last 
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penetrating military minds deduced from this that the French 
route the Nile was still other background for the 
‘Grey found the Foreign Office papers. 
However, for whatever reason, Kimberley was pushed into 
action Rosebery March. Simulating unusual 
indignation, complained Courcel about French encroach- 
ments the Niger, and added general reference difficulties 
with France elsewhere. Courcel, though caught the word 
‘Siam seems have missed the Nile 

The same evening Grey, the under-secretary for foreign 
affairs, spoke the house commons the Foreign Office 
vote. disclaimed knowledge any French expedition the 
upper Nile, and said, famous phrase, that any such expedi- 
tion would unfriendly This was more than had 
been said repeatedly the French private, and similar 
warnings would have appeared the promised blue book 
the Anglo-Congolese treaty had ever been Only 
that case the warnings would have been accompanied the 
French answers. was, the Grey declaration—lacking any 
justification specific French act—was surely way trying 
get public statement what the British government had 
failed get diplomacy, legacy the succeeding government 
that was visibly the offing. would have been sharp practice 
for the French send expedition the upper Nile while 
negotiations were proceeding, if, fact, they had was 
equally sharp practice for the British government bring the 
issue into the open without warning the French. 

Courcel once lodged written protest with Kimberley 
followed this person April. Kimberley, whom, 
doubt, the Grey declaration had been sprung 
reverted his most apologetic mood. Grey, said, was 
simple Under-Secretary whose declaration had less weight than 
had been made the foreign secretary the prime minister 


Department Foreign Office, March 1895, 27/3257. 

Kimberley Dufferin, no. 111 and March 1895, F.O. 27/3229 
Hanotaux, telegrams, March 1895, D.D.F. nos. 412 and 413. 

The papers contain the drafts Grey’s answers questions. The Grey 
declaration, however, was made the course debate, not answer 
and draft has been preserved. 

Grey intended promise papers pressed when was questioned about the 
Franco-Congolese agreement August 1894. But demand was made 
The government announced blue-book August 1894, but never 
proceeded with it—a unique case. 

Hanotaux (with enclosures), March 1894, D.D.F. no. 419. 

Grey’s own version, according which was told Kimberley use strong 
language about the Niger and accidentally transferred the strong language the 
Nile Five Years, 18) has been rejected more than one historian. Langer, 
Diplomacy Imperialism, 265; Temperley and Penson, Foundations British 
Foreign Policy, 501. 
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had merely repeated the British thesis claim and France 
was free reject this thesis—‘ the question therefore remained 
open debate and the only object Grey’s declaration was 
prevent French occupation while the debate was proceeding. 
Further, the British government had intention taking any 
action present (this was true—hence their hostility French 
action): shall not have the intention attacking the 
Sudan for long time, nor even entering the regions which 
you dispute our sphere influence are not now planning 
into the Bahr Ghazal’. Finally said that even the 
Sudan were recovered, would occupied Egyptian troops 
and administration, and would associated with ‘the destiny 
Egypt itself 

Hanotaux certainly did not wish respond Grey’s challenge. 
had written sharply March: cannot admit that 
points which are the subject diplomatic dispute shall 
declared indisputable the British Kimberley’s 
apology gave him, however, way escape Kimberley himself 
had question remains open debate and this was 
all that Hanotaux claimed when spoke the French senate 
April. the end, declared, ‘two great nations will 
know how find formulas which will reconcile their interests 
and satisfy their common aspirations towards civilization and 
Kimberley praised Hanotaux’s conciliatory tone 
Courcel the following day. excess conciliation now 
proposed something like the standstill agreement which the 
British government had rejected when Hanotaux had proposed 
the previous tacit agreement implying modus 
vivendi acceptable the two countries and excluding any uni- 
lateral act which could prejudice the rights claims one 
the other’. Courcel did not respond this suggestion. the 
end the conversation Kimberley remarked that Grey’s de- 
claration was merely reply Hanotaux’s speech June 
the previous year, and that ‘he quite agreed with not 
attach any importance diplomatic negotiations, parliamen- 
tary declarations Kimberley any rate had done his feeble 
best erase the effects the Grey declaration. 
However, was not only Kimberley who had second thoughts. 


Hanotaux, telegram, April 1895; April 1895, D.D.F. nos. 423 and 429. Kim- 
berley’s account naturally less apologetic, but read him the telegram 
Hanotaux (Courcel Hanotaux, April 1895, D.D.F. no. 430), and confirmed it, 
except (i) would not bind himself for the future far the Bahr-el-Ghazal was 
concerned (ii) had not meant imply that British troops would not co-operate 
with Egyptian troops reconquering the Sudan. 

Hanotaux Courcel, private, March 1894, D.D.F. no. 416. 

Hanotaux, telegram, April 1895, no. 435. 
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now the dream conquering the Sudan from Uganda had 
proved unworkable, and had become obvious that the Sudan 
could only entered from the north. The British were thus 
belatedly willing leave the Nile alone south Fashoda the 
French would the same. May Anderson minuted that 
Rosebery wished renew negotiations with the French about 
the projet désistement’. Anderson produced new formula 
‘the two Powers recognize that they cannot make acquisitions 
in, infringe upon, the Provinces Darfur and 
They agree that they will not make acquisitions in, nor 
infringe upon, the territory’ adjoining these provinces (i.e. the 
territory defined the lease which Leopold had not been 
allowed take up). this arrangement Great Britain, acting 
the name Egypt, would have had exclusive control the 
Nile far south beyond that would have been 
man’s land, which both France and Great Britain would 
pledged not enter, while all other neighbours would have 
Kimberley timidly sounded Courcel along these lines. Courcel 
rejected the connexion which was sought establish between 
our occupation Egypt and the sphere influence which 
claimed the Upper The conversation ended was 
the last which took place during the tenure the Liberal govern- 

The objection which ended the negotiations had overshadowed 
them from the beginning: was impossible separate the 
upper Nile from the Egyptian question. the start, the British 
had tried draw line between their sphere interest and the 
rights Egypt this line could never found, and the Grey 
declaration completed the entanglement British and Egyptian 
rights. For Leopold the upper Nile was, doubt, valuable 
itself; for the French was means with which trench 
upon the Egyptian question’. The French were not concerned 
establish themselves the valley the Nile, nor even eject 
the British from Egypt. The Egyptian question was for them 
matter internal politics—to find some compromise which 
would reconcile French public opinion the loss Egypt, and 
enable good relations between England and France 
restored. 1898 the British the question the 
upper superior force, not argument, they compelled 


These provinces were included within the Hatti-Sherif 1841, and were therefore 
indisputably Egyptian. 

Memorandum Anderson, May 1895, 27/3257. 

Kimberley Dufferin, no. 151, May 1895, 27/3229. 


hope return the later negotiations with the Conservative government when 
further French documents have been published. 
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the French last recognize their ‘sphere influence 
Though this deprived France bargaining counter, did not 
settle the Egyptian question. The question Egypt could not 
solved force could solved only compensation and 
goodwill. 1894 Hanotaux alone had the goodwill, and even 
his case lacked urgency any rate made serious 
effort formulate the price which France would accept 
British primacy Egypt. most, sought postpone 
Fashoda, not avoid it. needed the decay Morocco and 
shift the balance the Great Powers bring Great Britain 
and France together. 
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Notes and Documents 


Note the Text ‘Glanville’, Legibus Con- 
suetudinibus Regni Angliae 


PROFESSOR WOODBINE, his edition Glanville (Yale, 1932) 
has divided the manuscripts the treatise into two classes, 
which calls alpha and beta. suggests that beta follows, 
for the most part least, original version couched largely 
the clear and direct English legal phraseology the time, while 
alpha represents more finished and somewhat expanded version, 
made, have some grounds for believing, ecclesiastic, 
possibly foreigner, who, objecting too uncouth diction and 
the technical expressions the English courts, preferred im- 
prove his text, thought, the use explanatory phrases 
and some the terminology the ecclesiastical courts (p. 18). 
Acting this view that manuscripts present the original 
text, and alpha manuscripts revision another hand, 
Professor Woodbine has made the tradition the basis for his 
edition, and relegated the readings the alpha manuscripts 
his footnotes. 

short consideration the text, however, fortified 
inspection one two the manuscripts the alpha class, 
suggests that the truth the opposite the view stated 
Professor Woodbine, and that the more finished and somewhat 
expanded version alpha earlier text, while more 
workmanlike text made later, possibly the author himself. 
some small importance demonstrate the point, since, 
this so, rather more attention will have paid the 
text the alpha manuscripts than paid Professor Woodbine, 
and, doing so, shall get little nearer the mind the 
author. will become even more unlikely than ever that Hubert 
Walter can have been the author the work and some (alas, 
very faint) traces will found the personalities who were 
making legal history the second half Henry reign. 

There one simple distinction between the alpha and 
texts, duly noted and abundantly illustrated Professor 
Woodbine, which gives the priority the alpha text very high 
degree probability. This the fact that the beta text divided 
into books and chapters, which make for easy reference, while 
the alpha simply divided into series treatises called 


VOL. LXV—NO. CCLIV 
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tractatus, with system easy reference. This distinction 
goes very deep. When have references other parts the 
work, quoting them book and chapter, sometimes 
the beta text, the work moment find the required 
passage. But, Professor Woodbine says, alpha tradition 
consistently refuses insert any point any reference book 
chapter. Where the text beta makes cross reference 
book and chapter (lib. iv. lib. ix. lib. 
&c.), alpha usually makes the reference less direct way. 
Sometimes alpha omits the reference book and chapter with- 
out attempting supply with something else. Thus lib. 
where beta makes the very definite cross reference, 
infra capitulo proximo post capitulum proximum, alpha has 
merely infra’ (pp. 286-7). Now why should there this 
strange reluctance the part the alpha manuscripts follow 
the path good sense, and indicate the passages which refer- 
ence made, mentioning the book and chapter which they 
Surely, unless build high edifice conjectures, 
the obvious explanation that the division into books and 
chapters did not yet exist when the alpha tradition was formed. 

The same reasoning will explain the divergence between the 
text the prologue the two versions. Professor Woodbine 
has pointed out that the last sentence the prologue differs 
considerably the two versions. beta, the author says that 
order make his subject clearer, going divide the 
work into books and chapters, follows—and then goes 
give list the books and chapter headings, before the text 
book begins. the alpha tradition, however, says that 
order make his subject clearer going distinguish 
the kinds secular actions secularium genera), 
follows—and then comes, immediately, the distinction between 
civil and criminal cases with which the text the work opens. 
Professor Woodbine sees the latter form words the hand 
reviser giving ecclesiastical turn the language the 
original author sees the use the word causa, the 
phrase quoted above, echo the reviser’s training canon 
law and his desire ‘out his way accentuate 
ecclesiastical language the tact that the subject the work 
“secular therefore concludes that ‘the use 
causarum secularium genera this place more than ordinary 
significance (p. 19). Now, could shown that the word 
causa was never used the tradition, and that its place was 
taken some such word placitum, one might 
inclined agree that there was here evidence another hand 
work, and that the reviser (in alpha) had slightly 
different outlook from the author (in beta). But the texts lend 
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support this the word causa used both 
traditions the sense ‘action’ (v. 13; 14, and 
there clear case the word causa being used the alpha 
text, where placitum some other word used One 
therefore led conclude that the reason for the difference 
between the last sentence the prologue the two traditions 
lies simply this that when the prologue was written formed 
immediate introduction the text the treatise but that, 
when the work was divided into books and chapters, and was 
desired put the list books and chapters between the pro- 
logue and the text, slight alteration had made the 
sentence the prologue consequence. 

ask how the work was arranged before was divided 
into books and chapters, come against problem which 
satisfactory solution can given present. one clear 
conclusion which emerges that the history the text much 
more complicated than division into alpha and beta texts would 
suggest, and that the work underwent process growth 
which the stages are probably irrecoverable. take the 
references other parts the work which are contained the 
aside such uninformative indications superius, 
inferius, supra, infra, which abound—and compare the 
readings the two main groups, which have been collected 
Professor Woodbine, get the following result 


Book Reference 
and book and 
Page chapter Alpha Beta chapter 


(1) iv.3 tractatude pla- tractatu terrae 
citis terrae 


tinctione 
tractatus 

citis terrae cito terrae (mar- 


ginal note beta 
supra, libro primo, 
circa finem libri) 


Professor Woodbine lays great stress the contrary being the case: Causa’, 
says, even used him (i.e. the alpha) for the customary placitum 
beta, lib. ive. adds: This use causa for placitum extends even 
the rubrics some alpha The fact, however, seems that while 
some, but not all (not, for example, Balliol 350) manuscripts the alpha class have 
the reading causa for placitum the text royal writ iv. 14, there are plenty 
places where the word causa used both traditions that importance can 
attached this variation. The two examples which Professor Woodbine gives 
from the rubrics the alpha manuscripts are similarly inconclusive, especially since 
exact correspondence between these rubrics and the chapter headings 
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(4) 


(5) 119 


(6) 120 
(7) 129 
(8) 


(9) 148 
(10) 152 


(11) 162 


(12) 163 


(13) 165 


(14) 171 


v.3 


viii. 


xiii. 


xiii. 


Alpha 


tractatu illo 
loquelis per plegios 
attachiatis 

(a) per illum trac- 
tatum qui supra 
positus est lo- 
quelis per plegios 
attachiatis 

(b) per 
tractatum 


infra 


primo tractatu 
tractatu 
warantis 

primo tractatu 


tractatu 
warantis 
tractatu 
maritagio 


ecdem (or: hoc eo- 
dem) tractatu 

illo tractatu qui 
est heredibus 
qui infra aetatem 
sunt 
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Beta 
tractatu lo- 
quelis per plegios 
attachiatis 
(a) The same 
alpha 


(b) per primum 
librum (marginal 
note beta supra, 
per totum) 

infra, capitulo 
proximo post capi- 
tulum proximum 
secundo libro 


warantis 

primo libro 

warantis 


ginal reference 
beta vii. 
libro 


tractatu qui est 
heredibus qui 
infra aetatem sunt 


Ecce enim illa 
recognitione utrum 
quis sit infra aeta- 
tem vel non, men- 
tio aliqua noti- 
tia supra 
eodem 
fine, capitulo 
capitulo xvi 
xvil. Similiter 
utrum quis fuit 
saisiatus aliquo 
die qua obiit 


Reference 
book and 
chapter 


viii. 
ii. 6-18 
iii. 


vii. (p. 100) 


xiii. 


vii. (p. 108) 


xiii. 15, 16, 
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Book Reference 
and book and 
Page chapter Alpha Beta chapter 


warda, supra, libro 

eodem 

Similiter 

recognitione, utrum 

scilicet quis prae- 

sentaverit ultimam 

personam occas- 

ione feodi sui vel 

wardae, 

libro eodem capi- 

examination, these references prove far from satis- 
factory, analysis will show. alpha find that the 
word tractatus sometimes used for the work whole (no. 2), 
sometimes for divisions corresponding more less the present 
books (nos. 5b, 10, 12), and sometimes smaller 
divisions similar but not identical with, the present chapters 
(4, 5a, 11, The major divisions mentioned are tractatus 
placitis terrae, also known primus tractatus, which corre- 
sponds books and and tractatus warantis, correspond- 
ing book iii. one case, where the use the word tractatus 
would have caused confusion, the primus tractatus known 
prima distinctio. the cases where the reference the 
smaller divisions, equivalent the present chapters (e.g. nos. 
13), the passage referred means easy find. 
What, for instance, the tractatus loquelis per plegios attachiatis 
present book chapter 31. But the title this chapter, the 
beta tradition, absentia essoniis tenentis qui standi rectum 
plegios invenit scarcely helps identification. The earlier title 
this section (in alpha), absentia tenentis per plegios attachiati, 
nearer the reference the text, but even so, the connexion 
not immediately obvious. 

beta, some has been introduced, 
but only half-hearted way. Wherever alpha there 
reference primus tractatus prima distinctio, has been 
altered primus secundus liber, that the confusion some- 
what mitigated. But the reform has not gone the length 
altering the other references bring them into line with the new 
division into books. also noticeable that the references 
chapters number seem still later addition. These 
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appear marginal notes nos. and 11; and though there 
large number such references the text no. 14, may 
suspect that these were originally marginal note which has 
crept into the text. the chapters had been numbered from 
the beginning, would difficult account for the extreme 
circumlocation no. with its reference the ‘next chapter 
after the next one 

are thus left with the impression that while alpha 
certainly earlier than beta, they are both them merely witnesses 
stages the growth extremely fluid text. One hint 
stage different from any present recognized the manu- 
scripts provided Balliol MS. 350, which more fully dis- 
cussed below. the end the text, this manuscript continues 
with two further chapters, which turn out nothing more 
than re-copy book xii, chapters 23-5. But the interesting 
thing about them that they are here numbered clxiii* and 
though the body the work they have number, 
either Balliol 350 other manuscripts this type. These 
numbers not correspond either the number rubrics 
Balliol 350 the number chapter headings beta. these 
passages had been numbered according the arrangement 
Balliol 350, they would have formed single section, no. 
but the beta tradition, they would have formed three separate 
chapters, which, consecutive numbering, would have been 
nos. Possibly they belong intermediate stage, 
when the treatise was divided into sections numbered single 
series, but not yet divided into books and chapters. 

consideration the manuscripts and particularly the 
Balliol College MS. 350, will emphasize the need for revising the 
sequence the development the text suggested Professor 
Woodbine. very rightly remarks that the Balliol MS. which 
calls one the best the alpha manuscripts (p. 20). 
more questionable: the text probably dates from about 
shortly after 1200, though Professor Woodbine may have been 
misled the hand which added the list books and chapters 
this may be.rather later. The manuscript deserves attention 
for several reasons. the first place, bound with 
book undoubted Exchequer provenance, Professor Galbraith 
has shown.! cannot sure when the two works came 
together but the possibility—probability even—that this text 
Glanville was the Exchequer the early thirteenth century 
gives its text special claim our consideration. Secondly, 
this text provides striking illustration the way which the 
peculiarities the beta tradition were grafted into the alpha 


Studies the Public Records, 1949, pp. 109-11. 
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text. The text is, Professor Woodbine says, the alpha text 
the Prologue immediately followed the distinction between 
criminal and civil cases, without the interposition list 
books and chapters the text the work makes reference 
any such division, but refers only the various tractatus. The 
various tractatus, which were the prototype the later chapters, 
have, other manuscripts the same class, rubrics (in the 
same hand the text) which give indication their contents. 
But the Balliol MS. new quire has been inserted before the 
Prologue, which different hand has added the list book 
and chapter headings found the manuscripts and the 
same scribe has gone add rubrics throughout the text 
indicating the books and chapters number. Here then 
have basically alpha text, with the system reference which 
distinguishes the beta tradition superimposed later date. 
The third noteworthy feature the manuscript the most 
important one. the text book vi, chapters and 17, 
Professor Woodbine has noted some variant readings the 
Balliol MS. which gives explanation which somewhat 
conceals their importance. book vi, the author dealing 
with cases dowry and chapter 10, discusses what should 
happen the defendant, the heir, does not appear answer 
the king’s court. says that, according some, can 
distrained the extent his fief, much the king’s 
court shal] determine, until appears but according others 
can only obliged find pledges for his appearance. Now 
the MS. gives the names these divergent authorities 
the protagonist the first view Hubert Walter 
and, the second, fitz Hervey and Hugh Bardolf. Osbert 
fitz Hervey and Hugh Bardolf, the dapifer, were well-known 
royal justices Henry II, have here very interesting 
division opinion, which may reflect distinction between the 
professional clerks and the lay side the curia. Hubert Walter’s 
opinion quoted again chapter the same book. 
man has given some land his wife dower, and afterwards 
has given church that land clerk, will the clerk continue 
hold after the donor’s death According Balliol 350, 
Hubert Walter said ‘yes’. Professor Woodbine, following out 
his view that the alpha text—and therefore the Balliol text— 
the work later reviser, obliged suggest that these 
names also are later additions, possibly the thirteenth century 
(p. 220). But the more interesting hypothesis, that these names 
were included the earlier recension and later dropped, also 
the more likely far. any doubt about this still remains, 
will dissipated another reading the Balliol MS. which 
Professor Woodbine has not noticed. book the author 
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discussing actions for debt, and the fifth chapter this book 
deals with various problems relating those who have pledged 
themselves for the payment debt, and are called make 
good their pledge. What will happen, asks, several pledges 
are involved, and some recognize their obligation and others 
deny it? The creditor will have plea against the pledges, and 
the pledges who confess their obligation will have plea against 
those who deny it. And will the action duel oath 
this, some men reply that the creditor can prove his case 
against the pledges his oath and that oath-helpers, unless 
the pledges are willing accuse him perjury. The Balliol 
MS. adds the detail that the men who said this were men 
Wiltshire (fo. 63). Now, whatever reasons there might have 
been for adding, later date, the names authorities for 
divergent opinions recorded the author, there could none 
all for the addition this obscure detail. These details take 
back the circumstances which the work was written. 
They give glimpse the actual cases lying behind the 
uninformative initials which have taken the place proper 
names, and the men who stood behind the dessicated quidam 
dicunt the existing text. The tragedy that there now 
Note-book—but there must once have been one. 

One last point may mentioned this connexion since 
also escaped Professor Woodbine’s notice. book vii the 
author concerned with various questions concerning heirs and 
the law succession. one these questions, very 
many others, reports difference man died 
leaving grandson his first son (who had predeceased his 
father) and second son, who was not yet born the time 
his father’s death, which them ought the heir—the 
grandson the posthumous son Some said that the younger 
son should succeed, but others preferred the claim the grandson. 
The Balliol MS. gives the names those who held the second 
opinion—they were Ranulf Glanville and Lucy (fo. 
The author, with some provisoes, adopted their opinion, and 
did not unfortunately report the names those who held the 
contrary view, which was soon some interest with regard 
the succession the Crown. 

These examples will enough show that the Balliol text 
one exceptional interest and importance. The question 
remains how far these readings are found other manu- 
scripts the alpha text. Without having undertaken any sys- 
tematic review the manuscripts, the answer seems that 

These names are added the rubricator and not, the other authorities 
quoted above, form part the text. The Aliis vero visum est Marg: 
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none them have all the names quoted the Balliol MS. 
have not found elsewhere the reference the men Wiltshire 
book vi, the British Museum Add. MS. 14252 has the reference 
Hugh Bardolf and fitz Hervey, but not those Hubert 
Walter book vii, the Bodleian MS. Rawl. 109 has the 
reference Lucy and Ranulf Glanville, but not the others. 
further search would probably reveal other examples. The 
evidence the Balliol MS. may remind that are not yet 
the end all that discovered about the text, and 
perhaps ultimately the authorship, Glanville. Professor 
Woodbine’s view concerning the priority the text the beta 
class led him pay too little attention the evidence furnished 
the manuscripts the alpha tradition, and particularly 
outstanding witness that tradition Balliol MS. 350. 
SOUTHERN. 


Two Dervorguillas 


recent years has been suggested, and the suggestion has 
been accepted fact, that Dervorguilla, wife John 
Baliol and founder with him Balliol College, Oxford, had 
earlier husband whom she had two alleged 
have been Nicholas Stuteville, member the main English 
branch the Stuteville Estuteville family Cottingham 
the East Riding Yorkshire and Liddel Cumberland. 
was son elder Nicholas, and nephew William Stuteville, 
king’s justice, who died 1203. From his elder daughter and 
eventual sole heir, Joan Stuteville, descended the Wakes 
Cottingham and Liddel. November 1233 orders were 
issued Brian Insula receive from Dervorguilla, described 
the widow Nicholas Stuteville, Margaret his younger 
daughter and one his heirs, and deliver her William 
Mastac, whom the king had given her marriage and also 
cause reasonable dower assigned Dervorguilla from the 
lands his account the fees the honour 
Huntingdon, the late William Farrer, the reference given 
above, was evidently the opinion, though perhaps with slight 
hesitation, that Dervorguilla, wife Nicholas Stuteville, was 
one the daughters Alan Galloway, the son Roland 
Galloway his wife Helen Moreville, and that after the death 

secundum quosdam, scil. Hugonem Bardulf fil. Hervei. 

Farrer, Honors and Knights’ Fees, ii. pp. 357-9. Dervorguilla’s two marriages, 
Stuteville and Baliol, are accepted without demur V.C.H. Hunts, iii. and 


Rutland, ii. 157, both giving Farrer the authority, 
Close Rolls, 1231-4, 342. 
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Nicholas Stuteville she married John Baliol. The 
ancestry Dervorguilla, wife John Baliol, beyond 
dispute and was through her mother Margaret, one the 
daughters David, earl Huntingdon, and the second wife 
her father, Alan Galloway, that her son John Baliol inherited 
claim the crown Scotland, which became king. 
But her identity with Dervorguilla, wife Nicholas Stuteville, 
cannot accepted. 

Farrer stated that the most important evidence Alan 
Galloway’s daughter Dervorguilla having been the mother 
Nicholas Stuteville’s daughters afforded the fact that 
Joan Stuteville (Nicholas’s elder daughter), widow Hugh 
Wake, was possession Whissendine, co. The 
detailed references for the early history Whissendine, member 
the honour Huntingdon, which are given Farrer, show 
that the principal interest was held Richard, son Hugh 
Moreville, and father Helen Moreville, who married Roland 
Galloway that, although Richard Moreville forfeited his 
lands 1173, Roland Galloway, shortly before his death 
1200, proffered 500 marks for the restoration Richard’s lands, 
including Whissendine and that subsequently Whissendine was 
held Alan Galloway, Roland’s son.? 

The reasons, which appear conclusive, for supposing 
that Dervorguilla, wife Nicholas Stuteville, cannot have 
been the same person Dervorguilla, wife John Baliol are 

Although the latter married John Baliol the 
former was described the widow Nicholas Stuteville 
1236, when she had licence make concord with Hugh Wake 
and Joan his wife dame Dervorguilla Stuteville 1238, 
being then patron the church Bossall reason her 
custody the heir and his land Dervorguilla Stuteville 
1241, when claims were made against her for third certain 
manors the Stuteville inheritance which she was evidently 
holding none these references there any 
allusion John Baliol, and each them the context 
suggests that she had husband then living. 


cit., 359; and cf. Rutland, ii. 158 for the Wake tenure 
Whissendine. 

Op. cit., pp. 356 and V.C.H. Rutland, ii. 157. 

Chron. Melrose, facsimile ed. (ed. and Anderson), fo. (p. 
Galloway died 1234; and the details recording the marriages his daughters 
make mention any other husband for Dervorguilla than Baliol (fo. 42, 83). 
Incidentally, Nicholas Stuteville was still alive September 1233 (Close Rolls, 
1231-4, 260), the date his death being between that day and October (Ezc. 
Rot. Fin., 249). 

Exc. Rot. Fin., 309. Reg. Gray, Surtees Soc., 81. 

Yorks. Fines, 1232-46, Y.A.S. Rec, Ser,, pp. 95, 97. 
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(6) The former’s elder daughter, Joan Stuteville, was 
married Hugh Wake May and the latter, who, 
widow John Baliol, died January cannot 
have been born before 1209, the date her parents’ 

can besuggested, therefore, that there were two Dervorguillas 
different generations, and that the wife Nicholas Stuteville 
was sister, and not daughter, Alan The 
descent the interest Whissendine Joan Stuteville, wife 
Hugh Wake, can explained the assumption that was 
given Alan Galloway his sister frank-marriage with 
Nicholas Stuteville early the thirteenth century. 


Sir Nicholas Throckmorton’s Advice Queen Elizabeth 
her Accession the Throne 


across the following document some twenty years ago 
when examining recently acquired manuscript volume 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, entitled ‘The Letters and 
other passages state written Sir Nicholas Bacon sometimes 
Lord Chancellor Englande’. one two extraneous 
items following nine Baconian. All are copies, written the 
early part the seventeenth century the same hand. There 
clue provenance and particular none indicate 
where the copyist found his text this document. was, 
states, verie imperfect coppie’. Naturally, was reluctant 
publish significant document defective form, but much 
browsing among Elizabethan manuscripts with eye always 
open for better text has left this copy unique, and must 
longer hold back. 

internal allusion ‘my brother Georg Trockmorton 
and incidental reference item this document, which 
letter among the state papers from Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton the queen, written from London November 
1558,5 leave doubt the writer’s identity. 
activities this time are obscure, but since the publication 
the Calendar Patent have known that after fleeing 


Close Rolls, 1227-31, 179. 

Cal. p.m., iii, no. 771, where, although there mention certain members 
the honour Huntingdon held her, there mention Whissendine. 

daughter David, earl Huntingdon, married Alan Galloway that 
year (Chron. Melrose, fo. 54). 

‘There record that Alan Galloway had sister, evidently another one, 
whom gave marriage Walter Biset late 1233 (ibid., fo. 82). 

Dom. Eliz. no. asks the queen have gracious consyderasion 
sute for cosyne Harry Mydylmore the gromes your pryvie 
chamber Philip and Mary, iii. 476. 
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abroad June 1556, received pardon and restoration 
his property May 1557. Presumably returned England 
May June also know that was London 
November 1558, attending business for the new queen. 
Perhaps was here, perhaps was Northamptonshire—at 
any rate, somewhere which regarded from 
Hatfield—when the rumour reached him that Mary Tudor was 
dead, and sat down immediately write his long letter 
advice Elizabeth. was still uncertain whether the news 
was true, and had knowledge Cardinal Pole’s death, 
which took place twelve hours after Mary’s!: facts which date 
the document either day two before November 1558, 
the early morning which Mary died, more probably later 
that same day. may leave Throckmorton’s biographer 
expatiate the intimacy which must have existed between him 
and Elizabeth account for his assumption that she would 
welcome his interference, and that she would, for example, defer 
choosing her privy councillors until she received his further advice. 
and, indeed, his letter November, though containing 
echo two the initial memorandum, anti-climax. The 
new queen was obviously less dependent him than had 
anticipated and the footnotes that have appended the 
memorandum show that she went her own, someone else’s 
way, not his. One wonders what office, any, expected for 
himself the new not the secretaryship, for 
recommended Cecil, and, due course, second secretary, Mild- 
may. Was completely disinterested Perhaps was. 

The text The copyist has indicated the first 
gap, which occurs after the opening paragraph. How much 
has been lost, cannot say. later paragraph shows, 
Throckmorton must have dealt with the dispatch ambassadors 
foreign princes, and suggested certain individuals, including 
Wroth, Doctor Cope, and Henry Knollys’, who were 
with secret instructions protestant princes. The missing 
portion must also have contained advice about Elizabeth’s first 
interview with the late queen’s privy councillors, including the 
opening speech for the occasion, the latter part which 
contained the manuscript. also clear that the original 
memorandum continued beyond the point which this copy 
ends, and named persons the nucleus new privy council, 
though Throckmorton’s advice—which, may note, coincides 
partly but not wholly with the action Elizabeth took—was 
delay the formal appointment any councillors. not 
present purpose comment the memorandum, but readers 


includes the cardinal’ his list Mary’s councillors. 
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will struck its pervading sense danger, calling for cir- 
cumspection and even cunning the opening moves new, 
revolutionary government. succeed happily through dis- 


NEALE. 
Remembrances unto her late Majestie Queen Elizabeth att her 
first entrance the crowne, both for the appointing officers 
for matter Government—a verie imperfect 

The bruites which heare consonant some advertisementes, the 
place wher presentlie, farr distant from your presence, the faithfull 
zeale which owe your Graces honor saftie and happie government, 
which succeed happilie through discreete beginning, hath moved 
mee tell your Grace poore opinion either the beginninge before 
the beginning your weightie and comberous charge. doubt not 
your gratious acceptacion (wherof have experiencede) because meane 
well. doe neither dispaire good sequell (god forbidd should speake 
too arrogantly) shall like your grace putt ure younge and 
peradventure singuler devises. 

[The rest—two-thirds—of folio 

resumption apperteyneth prerogative being Godes ordinance 
called th’emperiall crowne this Realme the death the late 
Queen and also consonant the presidentes and proceedinges 
noble progenitours kinges this Realme. other matters also thinke 
good conferr with you and use your councell and advise. doe 
thinke good that you take order for the funeralls and obsequies 
sister the late Queene. And doubt not but you will sufficiently con- 
sider her estate the saide funeralls, pray you proportioning the 
matter consider substantially the state the Princes revenew, the debt, 
and the thresor, all which Lordes bee better knowne unto you then 
unto mee. And when you shall have given order for this matter pray 
signifie unto mee your proceedinges and opinions. For thinke good the 
buriall bee staied untill bee advertized from the king spaine brother 
what order for his honor hee mindeth take about the funerall. 
also meete that congratulate the princes allies with salutacions 
apperteineth, and therfore thinke good send Ambassendors the 
Pope, the Emperour, And because wovid conforme myselfe 
the example wise progenitours would know you whether the 
king this Realme like case hath used send any ambassendours 
the kinges Denmark, Sweden, Pole, and also what tearmes wee 
stand with those Princes for the stilliard matters and for the new amitie 
with the Muscovite, who understand warr with the king Pole 
the choice which Ambassendours will use some deliberacion and 
theruppon will signifie unto you pleasure. Moreover pray give 
order that present provision bee made the Tower for mee and also that 
the howse Westminster bee cleansed and provision ther laide also. 
touching the day repaire the Tower will uppon resolution 
advertise you, that you may give your attendance mee. 


MS. 543, fos. Subsequent folios, comprising the major part 
the volume, are blank. have extended abbreviations and added punctuation. 
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This sufficient for their first 

and must then bee comanded attend uppon the 
greate Seale, being expert ministers the formes the bookes sundrie 
natures and sealeing them. may please your highnes also comand 
Mr. Weston the late Queens sollicitour attend uppon your person forth- 
with direct you the law and resolve you doubtes may occurr. 
The man verie honest, discreet, and verie well learned and the meetest 
man England bee your highnes generall Atturney. Mr. Godrite 
[sic] not able attend. The saide Weston brother unto the civilian 
before named. 

may please you command Honinges and Hampton,’ clerkes 
the councell, attend uppon your person for the dispatch your lettres 
and orders. may please you call Mr. Cicill exercise the rome 
Secretarie about your person forthwith and noe other untill may speake 
with your highnes, what time will present unto you other remembrances 
meete bee without delay putt execucion. 

shalbee verie requisite that your highnes doe appoint some privie 
councellours associate the old councell and sitt with but 
may please you deferr the sweareing and nominateing them until 
may enforme you some most necessary respectes. 

may please you that all such you shall admitt unto your presence 
may find Grace your lookes and wordes, but any wise may like 
your Highnes suspend your Grantes all persons with good wordes 
for time. 

For religion and religious proceedinges will not treate att this time, 
and yet may like require the Lordes have good eye that ther bee 
inovacions, tumultes breach orders theis generall wordes. 

may also please you that the Lord Deputie Ireland and the councell 
the Marches Walles bee with speed your lettres advertized 
your comeing the emperiall crowne both the Realmes and that they 
bee required proclaime your Highnes Queene the notorious places 
their chardge. 

Ther bee greate respectes which have moved mee nominate the 
fornamed persons bee your Highnes Ambassendours presentlie the 
Princes aforesaide. meane not have everie them reseant whither 
now hee passeth post. 

Item, for the appointing meete officer the Tower London for 
the time your coronacion, for the summoning your parliament, for 
createing noble men and knightes the bath, for the manner and the 
persons such ought bee touched and called reckoning for the 


Elizabeth did deliver such speech, November, Hatfield. The text 
Dom. Eliz. no. and printed (somewhat inaccurately) Froude, vi. 119-21. 
The contrast instructive. 

Edmund Marten London, clerk the crown chancery (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
Eliz., 195). 

Thomas Powle, one the six clerks chancery (ibid. 241). 

Richard Weston (ibid. 36). Elizabeth did not follow the advice about the 
attorneyship. Richard Goodrich Gooderick 

William Honyng, clerk the signet (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Eliz. 229). 


Bernard Hampton, one the clerks the privy council (ibid. Philip and Mary, 
iv. 453). 
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usage the present prisoners, for the nominating meete officers everie 
place, for makeing you better partie the Lordes howse parliament, 
for appointing meete comon howse your proceedinges, for fitt and 
serviceable gentlemen bee your privie chamber, for th’appointing 
meete chancellor keeper the seale, and for nominateing meete 
speaker the common howse and what matters shalbee meete for this 
parliament, for nominateing apt commissioners take view your 
whole revenew, debtes, iewells, apparrell, municion, navie, mintes, and 
sundry other thinges, may please you deferr the resolucion untill 
have played the foole the discourse them have donne the 
premises. 

Item, that your Highnes doe not discover any the old Councell 
and but chosen few others that Mr. doctor Cope, and Henrie 
shall treate with any princes protestant other then the King 
Bohemia and that for noe league religion but because hee the 
Emperours sonne and greate reputacion with the whole world, for 
those matters must bee handled with secrett instruccions syned with your 
owne hand. 

Item, that Sir Edward very meete man for many and 
diverse respectes bee constable the Tower when shalbee meete 
displace the other, wherin ther bee used cunning dealeing for avoideing 
Alarum. 

Item, that Sir Peter Mewtas brother Georg Trockmorton bee 
apt persons take the charge Garnesey forthwith, and Sir Leonarde 
Chamberlaine hee bee ther bee politiquely revoaked from thence, 
hee may not uppon suspicion have oportunitie practice with the 
French.* 

Meete bee eleccion for the chancellourshipp for the keeping 
the greate seale 
The Archbishop Yorke 
The Deane Canterbury Doctor Wotton 
Sir Anthony Cooke 
The Lord Rich 
Mr. Carell, the Atturney the Dutchie 
Justice Dyer. And church man have the Greate Seale then man 
well learned the lawes the Realme meete bee Master the Rolls, 
for which office theis bee meete 
Thomas Denton 
Bacon, the Atturney the Wardes 
Richard Goodriffe [sic] his health will serve 
Sir Richard Sattfeild [sic], but meeter bee made Baron for many 

bee Lord Steward the howse 


Presumably Sir Thomas Wroth (cf. D.N.B.). Brother Sir Francis. 

Lieutenant the Tower temp. Edward and Mary, and retained that office 
Elizabeth (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Eliz. 67, 342). The constable the end Mary’s 
reign was Sir Robert Oxenbridge (Dasent, Acts Privy Council, vi. passim). 

Chamberlain was retained captain the island (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Eliz. ii. 114). 

The seal was given Sir Nicholas Bacon. 

Sir William Cordell was retained this office 

The earl Arundel was appointed (E. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 35, 2). 
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The Lord Marquess Northampton 
The Earle Darbie 
The Earle Arrundell. 

Sir Thomas Cheney, Treasurer.! 

Sir Edward Rogers, 

Sir Peter Carew, Master the 

bee Lord Chamberlaine 
The Earle Bedford 
The Lord William Howard 
The Lord Williams Tame. 

bee Vice-chamberlaine 
Sir Thomas Wrothe Sir Thomas Barkely 
Sir Frances Knoles Sir Richard Blunt 
Sir William Seyntlowe Sir William Fittzwilliams. 

opinion that the captainesshipp the Guard should bee sundred 
from the vicechamberlainesshipp and therby two the aforenamed may 
bee conveniently placed. 

Weston bee Generall 

Because the present scarcitie well learned men will not suffer Gerard 
Graies Inn bee from the coyffe, meete hee bee made your serieant 
and some other better learned then Frevill bee your generall sollicitour 
because successively the sollicitour must become the Generall Atturney 
and att leasure Frevill may bee otherwise placed convenientlie enough. 

bee generall sollicitor 
Nowell 
Gaudie 
Corbett 
Harper. 

Williams 
Onsley 

Doctor Haddon 
Weston 


Common lawyers 


Civilians 


Secretaries 
Sir William 
Sir Walter Myldmey. 
bee meete revive the office Tresurer-shipp the chamber 
Sir John Mason 
Sir Ambrose Cave. 


Cheyne Cheney was retained treasurer the household (E. Chambers, 
Elizabethan Stage, 35, 1). 
Sir Thomas Parry was made comptroller (ibid.). 
Lord Robert Dudley was made master the horse. 
Lord William Howard was appointed (ibid. 40). 
Sir Edward Rogers was appointed 
Gilbert Gerard was appointed (ibid.). Weston was called the coif and made 
(Foss, Judges England). 
William Rosewell was appointed (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Eliz. 36). 
Walter Haddon and Thomas Seckford were appointed (ibid. 28). 
Contrary Throckmorton’s advice, second secretary was appointed. 
Throckmorton was evidently unaware that recently, October 1558, Sir 
John Mason had been appointed this office for life (ibid. Philip and Mary, iv. 429 
Chambers, op. cit. 62). 
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Maister Parrie cofferer and have 
Master the iewell 

Mr. Medley, the Lord St. Johns brother 

Kellam Throgmorton. 
Clerkes the councell 

Honinges 

Hampton 

Thomas Randoll 

Sommer, Doctor Wottons man. 


may please your Grace that renew humble suite unto you 
accept cosen Henrie Midlemoore bee presently the Groomes 
your privie chamber. answer for his behaviour and honestie. 
Hee endued with good qualities. trust your grace wilbee pleased with 
his service, and though hee bee not past xxiii yeares age, hee hath 
well staied mind and stoare good condiccions. had rather hee should 
performe then would speake either too affectionatly too largely. 

may please your Grace doe att this present forbeare nominate 
meete persons for many other places and charges, well because the time 
serveth not also because new occasions may cause new advice, and 
places shalbee voide and require ministers wilbee readie doe have 
donne. The places before named doe require manner present dis- 
posicion. bee assistant the constable the Tower, Sir Ralfe 
Hopton and Robert Warner, brother Sir Edward and verie well affected 
your grace, bee sufficient. 

And former Articles ther bee three which required conference 
with yourselfe. The firste concerned the instruccions for your Ambassen- 
dours, which require hastie dispatch. The second concerneth the 
placeing another Secretarie togeather with Mr. Cicill, which 

‘in theis. The third concerneth th’appointing councellours aswell 
attend uppon your person bee reseant att London take orders and 
make dispatch your graces affaires, wherin, before shew your grace 
mine owne opinion, thinke meete remember unto you the names and 
number your sisters councellours, which, after some them hath had 
accese unto your presence, were meete they should keep togeather att 
St. James for time, saveing the day your Graces repaire the tower, 


what time shalbee meete the best them doe give their attendance 
your person. 


Item, the cardinall 

Item, the Archbishop Yorke 
Item, the Bishopp Durham 
Item, the Bishopp Elie 
Item, the Lord Treasurer 
Item, the Earle Arundell 
Item, the Earle Shrewsbury 
Item, the Earle Pembrooke 
Item, the Earle Derbie 
Item, the Earle Oxford 


Parry was knighted and made comptroller the household—a far more important 
office. 


John Astley was appointed (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Eliz. 50). 
VOL. CCLIV 
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Item, the Lord privie Seale 
Item, the Lord Admirall 
Item, the Lord chamberlaine 
Item, the Lord Mountagu 
Item, Sir Thomas Cheney 
Item, Sir Thomas Cornewallis 
Item, Sir William Peter 
Item, Sir John Baker 

Item, Sir Frances Englefeild 
Item, Sir Edward Walgrave 
Item, Sir Henrie Jernengham 
Item, Sir Thomas Wharton 
Item, Sir Richard Sowthwell 
Item, Sir William Cordell 
Item, Sir John Borne 

Item, Sir John Mason 

Item, Sir Henry Benefeild 
Item, Doctor Wotton 

Item, Doctor Boxall. 

And thentent funerall bee past the Realme may perceive 
you will use th’advise many and the wisest, may like your grace 
that oath bee ministred any nor nominacion bee had used for 
time privie councellours and nevertheless may like you appoint 
theise heerafter ensuing taulke such your affaires you are pleased 
shalbee propounded unto them and conferr with th’other councell and 
bee attendant occasions shalbee offerred from time time. 


shall not bee meete that either the old new should wholely understand 
what you meane, but use them instrumentes serve yourselfe with 
for some bee meete countenance your service and some meete give 
advise and serve indeed. 
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Reviews Books 


Sp. (Athens: 1947.) 

(Athens: 1948.) 


problem the Slavs Greece has been burning issue from least 
the days Fallmerayer and Hopf. Though the continuity the Greek 
race from ancient modern times now generally recognized, many 
points detail are still dispute, particularly the extent and date 
the Slav settlements. recent years there has been considerable output 
these topics including the special studies Vasmer, Die Slaven 
Griechenland (Abhdl. Preuss. Akad. Philos.—Hist. 1941, no. 12. viii) 
contribution now made Dr. Pagoulatos his doctoral disserta- 
(805 Dr. Pagoulatos attempts deal with two distinct problems. 
his discussion the etymology the word reviews the 
various suggestions earlier scholars and then puts forward the ex- 
planation that derived from interpreting 
the sense i.e. the Tsacones were the rural 
elements Laconia distinct from those who fled either Sicily 
who founded the city Monemvasia the time the Slav settlement 
the Peloponnesus. Pagoulatos also concerned with the reliability 
the Chronicle Monemvasia. This source was originally published 
Pasinus 1749 from the Turin manuscript and was reprinted 1884 
Lampros together with two other versions from the monasteries 
Koutloumousiou and Iveron Mt. Athos. The Chronicle was manu- 
scripts considered have been written the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and was regarded with certain amount suspicion source 
for the history the ninth and earlier centuries. But 1912 Kougeas 
published scholium written 932 for Arethas Caesarea giving almost 
identical information, and thought that both scholium and Chronicle 
are derived from common source now lost, though whether oral 
(as Zakythinos would have it), written, there appears yet 
agreement. The interest the Chronicle has, however, long been recog- 
nized and has recently been used effect Greek Byzantinist working 
America. Professor Peter Charanis series articles and reviews 
persistently advocates the acceptance the Chronicle’s account the 
Slavonic settlements the Peloponnesus. This controversial passage 
states that the end the sixth century Maurice’s reign Greece was 
invaded Slavs who settled the greater part it, compelling many 
Greeks Sicily and South Italy and elsewhere and leaving 
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only the eastern districts the Peloponnesus Byzantine hands. This 
continued for 218 years (587-805) and then Nicephorus I’s day the Slavs 
were defeated and the Emperor inaugurated policy rebuilding and 
resettlement. Charanis considers that this description Nicephorus’ 
work confirmed the short and less precise account Theophanes 
(Chronicle, ed. Boor, Pagoulatos, while admitting the value 
the Chronicle Monemvasia, thinks that there reason doubt its 
account the forcible occupation the Peloponnesus from the end 
the sixth century onwards. maintains that the Slavs came peace- 
fully start with, and did not arrive any considerable force until the 
mid-eighth century was then and not the end the sixth century 
that the Greeks the Peloponnesus were forced migrate. describes 
‘arbitrary’ Charanis’ conviction that Theophanes and the Chronicle 
Monemvasia refer the same episode when they both speak Nice- 
phorus I’s policy. Pagoulatos’ views, though differing detail, are 
general agreement with those put forward other Greek scholars (e.g. 
Zakythinos, Amantos). His two studies give useful exposition 
some the recent work Greece, much which still extremely 
difficult get (or even hear of) England, and this connexion may 
worth mentioning that bulletin recent Byzantine studies Greece 
has been promised for the 1949 volume the Etudes Byzantines (Institut 
Frangais d’Etudes Byzantines, Bucarest). Professor Charanis has an- 
nounced that his answer Dr. Pagoulatos will given his detailed 
study the Chronicle Monemvasia which published the 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, no. 


History Cyprus, vols. and iii. The Frankish Period. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1948.) 


1843 Mas Latrie completed successful prize essay the history 
medieval Cyprus. This work was beginning his considerable 
researches the same subject, and resulted the publication, 1853 
and 1855, two volumes documents. Many these transcribed 
and published for the first time, and they were intended serve the 
basis history Cyprus from the conquest the island Richard 
until the end the Venetian occupation. 1861 Mas Latrie completed 
the first volume such history, but covered only the first century 
the Frankish period and had successor. 

From this work nearly century ago, until the appearance the 
two volumes now under review, full-scale history medieval Cyprus 
had been attempted. The treaty arrangements 1878, which the 
island was assigned Great Britain, certainly furnished the occasion for 
additional literature but while some this work, like that Lang 
and von contained historical matter, little was concerned 
with the middle ages. The exception was provided Stubbs. that 
year devoted the subject two those lectures which, Regius 
Professor Modern History Oxford, wrote under the pressure 
statutory compulsion and against the grain’. They have 
indispensable the student and provided the material, well much 
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the phraseology, for the medieval chapters Short Cyprus 
which appeared recently 1940. 

Only Mas Latrie and Sir George Hill, however, can said stand out 
above all others who have worked this field. Both studied the 380 
years during which Cyprus was ruled, both politically and economically, 
men from the Latin West. sense these second and third volumes 
Hill complete Mas Latrie’s plan for not only was the first historian 
treat the subject the same scale the earlier scholar, but brought 
the history down the point envisaged him, which was the Turkish 
conquest the island. this Hill was immensely assisted his pre- 
decessor’s publication source material. 

The work the two invites comparison, but this possible only 
respect that century Cypriote history which both wrote. Hill’s 
treatment the period while omitting nothing essential, 
more concise and compact than that Mas Latrie, whose account 
inflated frequent and lengthy quotation. denying himself this 
luxury, and relegating many points detail footnotes, Hill was able 
write that hundred years about half the space required his 
predecessor. 

The interest the two appears have been focussed rather different 
parts the subject. his subsequent work showed, Mas Latrie was 
drawn the study the whole Frankish achievement the Levant 
therefore saw events Cyprus part the whole history the Latin 
Orient, and emphasized the importance the background rather than 
that the island. Hill more truly the historian Cyprus. oc- 
casions, indeed, seems not refer sufficiently events outside the 
his comparative silence the advance the Ottoman Turks 
before their attack Cyprus may taken evidence this. But 
generally the attention gives the internal history Cyprus the 
one hand, and external affairs affecting that history the other well 
proportioned, and with the weight emphasis always Cyprus itself. 

other respects Sir George Hill enjoyed advantages which enabled 
him surpass far the achievement Mas Latrie. had his 
disposal modern criticism and editing essential sources (among 
the edition Dawkins the Chronicle Machaeras outstanding) 
and was able use relevant work scholars, administrators and travellers 
the past three generations. his Bibliography, printed 
vol. (the two volumes are paged and indexed single work) will show 
how little, any, this writing escaped his notice, while his text and notes 
demonstrate the excellent and judicious use which made it. 

That medieval Cyprus should long have awaited its historian due 
part the attendant difficulties. must rely principally upon 
chronicles, which the limitations and defects are made clear Hill’s 
notes the sources. George Bustron was alone among them writing 
senza alchuna passione. Some were partisan, often violently so; others 
wrote long after the events they describe some suffered from both 
these disadvantages. Where they tell the same events, their accounts 
often differ widely from each other. One can only admire the scholarship 

the patient skill with which the author, the face such material, 
has reconstructed the narrative. 
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The historian Cyprus will ask himself, too, whether the results are 
commensurate with the effort required. introducing those lectures 
which reference has already been made, Stubbs found necessary 
plead guilty the charge brought against choosing subjects which 
are importance any human being’. Any student the subject 
tempted share this uneasiness because, such the nature the 
sources, that the history medieval Cyprus must be, the main, narra- 
tive the deeds the Lusignan kings and the small class feudal 
nobility. Certainly colourful narrative which does not lack magni- 
ficent episodes: the resistance the Ibelins Frederick the feudal 
revolt against Henry II; the tragic end Peter the Genoese and 
Mamluk invasions the career the bastard James the great set pieces 
the sieges Nicosia and Famagusta the Ottoman Turks. Yet, 
the social groups who contributed the life medieval Cyprus, these 
events are largely concerned with only one: the Court and the feudal 
aristocracy. 

Such distortion can hardly because the historian 
the mercy his sources. Evidence necessary reconstruct the life 
the bulk the Cypriote population lacking. The historian left 
principally with the chroniclers, who, when they were Franks, Sir 
George himself tells (p. 1112), ‘do not concern themselves with the 
subject people except when they were compelled the exigencies 
historical writing’. When they were Cypriotes, like Machaeras and 
George Bustron, they (p. 1106) were closely associated with the Frankish 
ruling classes and much assimilated them sentiment that, had the 
matter the books come down French Italian, should 
hardly have suspected the authors being Machaeras 
particular, Dawkins has said, was much sympathy with the feudal 
government and had all the aristocrat’s contempt for the peasants 

The main sources dictate, therefore, that the history medieval 
Cyprus shall narrative, and Sir George Hill’s volumes this narrative 
expertly reconstructed and finely told. Nor this the sum his 
achievement. outpost Christendom Cyprus was constantly the 
object Papal thought and action its importance trading centre 
attracted the attention the Italian maritime states. using Papal 
and Italian, well Cypriote sources, Hill was able examine these 
relationships detail and demonstrate their importance the history 
the island. goes further and, each chapter, discusses the social 
basis the Frankish occupation, the relations between the Latin and 
Greek Orthodox churches, the Venetian system administration, and 
the fine arts, which includes Cypriote vernacular literature the 
medieval period. 

One could have wished that had added further chapter similar 
kind the foundations the island’s economic importance. com- 
pleting these two volumes the reader knows something the grain, 
sugar and cotton which were the main natural products Cyprus, and 
the reputation its wine and textiles. has been given glimpses 
the prosperity fourteenth-century Famagusta, the splendour its 
buildings and the wealth its merchants and courtesans. knows 
that 1374 the Genoese found worth their while acquire the port 
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force arms and, 1489, the Venetians annex the whole island 
force patient diplomacy. true that the reader can draw together 
all these references for himself, and can instruct himself further con- 
sulting the work Heyd, Schaube and other economic historians. But 
view the quality Sir George Hill’s other chapters special topics 
cannot blamed for wishing that the learned author had done for 
him. 

These second and third volumes Sir George Hill’s work will take their 
place beside the first, which appeared the standard history 
Cyprus. The history solidly based the available sources, the 
analysis and interpretation which the author brought all his great 
qualities and equipment provided with full apparatus 
notes, appendices, maps and photographs, while the production the 
book itself worthy the standards set the author. 


The Merchant Class Medieval London. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, for University Chicago Press, 1948.) 


interesting study based abundance hitherto unsynthesized 
material. For nearly century the corporation the city London has 
been pressing upon scholars the great wealth its archives. The docu- 
ments and calendars has printed, supplemented similar material 
from the livery companies, have illustrated every aspect the London 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but, since the appearance over 
forty years ago Unwin’s work the gilds and volume the Victoria 
County History London, there has been attempt write for London 
synthesis akin that the late Professor Marc Bloch the development 
rural France. Miss Thrupp, supplementing the printed sources 
exhaustive study the materials both public and private archives, 
has treated the evidence available from aspect which compels its re- 
assessment. She has not attempted the long-needed synthesis, for she 
makes systematic revaluation, but she does make slightly new ap- 
proach the subject medieval London. Disclaiming any intention 
writing general economic institutional history, she has tried, 
she explains, ‘to explore the social context which the activities 
London merchants took place’ (p. xv). merchants were the small 
body liverymen who were once the city’s governing class and the 
mainspring its trading activities: the period study approximately 
that from the death Edward the beginnings the changes under 
the Tudors. The author’s analysis, which does not ignore, though 
resolutely refuses digress into, recent research the detail the city’s 
institutions, shows the merchant class well-defined group dominating 
both the greater companies and the government the city. Save for 
the occasional periods royal reforming interference its few hundred 
members provided the accepted rulers unit some resi- 
dents. The slow evolution the city’s government which saw the end 
early the fourteenth century the family influence which had been 
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dominant the thirteenth, the growth the organized crafts and the 
firm establishment the Common Council, left, throughout all, the 
merchant class effective control. 

The members that class were, all the standards the day, en- 
titled that control. man mixed enterprise, who primarily repre- 
sented wholesale trade but combined with one more number 
other interests (p. 6), the characteristic the merchant was the wealth 
which attested his ability both govern and have the time govern. 
one could make any conspicuous fortune except the business 
merchant, and wealth was pre-requisite for holding high judicial 
39). This wealth came less from great inheritance than from 
readiness turn anything which promised profit. Real estate, 
wardships and ransoms were all profitable and therefore possible invest- 
ments. The favour and the contracts dispensed the central government 
were consistently important sources gain, but political influence, 
such, was the dangerous gambit the rare exception and receives 
emphasis Miss Thrupp’s study. More important her the evidence 
obtained about the flow capital into and out London. From the 
premiums paid provincials apprentice their sons London merchants, 
the members provincial families who bought their citizenship and 
launched out into trade London, the flow inwards was varied and con- 
siderable. Outwards, included the London merchant buying country 
land, leaving money provincial charities, and paying dowries daughters 
marrying out the city. This freedom investment was paralleled 
the freedom migration into and out London, and the specialist, 
looking not for the multiplication evidence support opinions 
already accepted broad outline, will probably find the author’s 
chapter The Fluidity the Merchant Class’ the most interesting 
section her book. The details she has been able obtain suggest that 
the merchant class was barely reproducing its numbers. The birth, the 
marriage and the remarriage rates were all high, but child mortality 
epidemics less well-known but much more frequent than the Black Death 
was modern standards fearsome. had very many children, but 
contynuance they died (p. 200) was description that applied all- 
too-many, and the merchants, despite their greater opportunities for 
sending children into the country during times sickness, could claim 
immunity. Those merchant children who did survive maturity might 
average some thirty years further life, but perhaps third these were 
not survived male heir and high proportion those who had male 
heirs died with them still under age. Inevitably many these minors 
died before they too could come age. 

The effect such mortality the social pattern the city’s ruling 
class was the first importance. The merchant had certainty 
leaving adult son thriving family business. had 

reason for preserving business intact for minor who might well 
die. Widows sought profitable second marriages, and those sons who 
did survive had special reason follow their father’s business. The 
ruling class had necessarily leave recruitment open. Family mono- 
polies were hard found and harder maintain. The majority those 
the top had risen there their own efforts. The percentage mem- 
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bers the greater companies who represented third generation 
successful trade London was, therefore, never large, and the numbers 
merchant families were freely recruited either from below from those 
provincials without whose immigration the population the city could 
not have been maintained. 

Detailed discussion all the themes detailed book im- 
possible. obtained from records whose purpose was 
primarily legal and which many have not survived, cannot pretend 
the bulk modern sociological analyses. list omissions gaps would 
deny the tribute proper study which the activities the 
merchant class are plentifully illustrated, the individualism, the am- 
bition and the objectives its members clearly shown, and the swift 
rise and fall its families carefully proven. Opportunity has been 
taken touch the widest possible range subjects, from houses and 
water-supply dress and the cost bringing children. Morals, 
education, the merchant patron and the merchant parishioner 
all find their place. For the most part the wealth instances left 
speak for itself. The reader shown and enjoys the picture put before 
him and the richer for material can use for many purposes, but all 
parallels with other cities are rigorously excluded. Comparison with 
English towns dismissed with the truism that, even 1300, London 
‘was already metropolis, bearing far more resemblance the great 
cities northern continental Europe than any other English 
(p. 1), and only once, and then explain part the absence London’s 
ruling families that pride generations civic importance which was 
characteristic the continent, there any reference developments 
there (p. 233). For this the reader definitely the poorer, for 
the equally deliberate omission the merchants’ part the majority 
business enterprises beyond the city’s bounds. However, partly 
inference and from the examples cited, able see how and 
why the wider range royal government and royal enforcement the 
law drew into non-civic channels energies which Flanders might have 
gone the construction privileged urban patricianate. 

slender concluding chapter the medieval concepts middle 
stratum society England, preceded section the ever-present 
but never numerically strong movement the city’s merchants into the 
ranks the landed gentry, re-emphasizes the lack rigidity England’s 
social structure, and rounds off the author’s reiterated emphasis 
London the home ambitious and success-worshipping individualists. 

substantial appendix adds details, laboriously amassed from many 
sources, the aldermanic families, amplifying Beaven’s work and 
earning the blessing research workers, present and future. Two 
further appendices list the Londoners who, the subsidy 1436, were 
assessed owners lands and rents worth per annum more, and 
the and places residence the fathers number those 
who the late fifteenth century were apprenticed merchant taylors 
and skinners. These, with short but effective index, complete 
book which will indispensable those studying the history London 
the years covers. most the conclusions reached are not new, 
examination ‘The mechanism control over trade and 
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for example, emerges standard account the control over the victual- 
ling trades, statistical conclusions are drawn from instances which, 
though obtained with infinite toil, are necessarily meagre, yet had there 
been new evidence whatsoever, the effort synthesizing existing 
knowledge from the aspect the merchant community would itself 
have been worth while. Miss Thrupp’s hands what known re- 
inforced new fact after new fact. All the apparatus painstaking 
research has been used add our detailed knowledge and set out 
afresh from new point view. The critically minded will welcome, with 
those less critical, book from which few can fail extract profit. 

Reppaway. 


Introduction the History Science. Sarton. Vol. iii, 
parts: Science and Learning the Fourteenth Century. {Published 
for the Carnegie Institute Washington the Williams and Wilkins 

Company, Tindall and Cox, London, 1947, 1948.) 


the course the twenty-fourth annual meeting the Mediaeval 
Academy America, held Toronto April 1949, the author this 
book was presented with the Haskins Medal, established honour the 
late Charles Homer Haskins, one the founders the Academy, 
offered annually for distinguished publication the field medieval 
studies. award could more appropriate, whether consider the 
scholar whose memory the Haskins medal was established the 
subject the work done Dr. Sarton, Professor Science Harvard 
University. These two massive tomes, containing 2155 pages, are more 
than encyclopaedia intellectual endeavour the fourteenth century 
they are monument the courage, endurance and faith Belgian 
scholar, who the service science has dedicated himself the highest 
interests mankind. One cannot turn over the pages his book without 
sympathy with his ever-conscious humanism. One forgets the systematic 
bibliographical structure the work, with its elaborate addenda and 
indexes, for Dr. Sarton every turn forgets himself, as, the spirit 
some seventeenth century scholar exploring the rich and chaotic stores 
learning accumulated throughout the ages, sets down his comments 
and recollections about the items which displays. His choice title 
deliberate. throughout the eager guide. 

Dr. Sarton tells the story his book. takes his readers into his 
confidence. boyhood thought gratefully the heroic men whose 
efforts and sacrifices owe whatever freedom enjoy and whatever 
amount truth has been placed within our reach’. the time that 
took his doctor’s degree mathematics Ghent (1911) the purpose 
his life was explain the development science across 
the ages and around the earth’. would start journal and compose 
manual. The first number Jsis appeared 1913, the first volume 
the introduction the history science (first considered work 
two three volumes extending the year 1900) appeared 1927, the 
two parts the second volume (from Rabbi Ben Ezra Roger Bacon) 
1931. Facilities had been provided the Carnegie Institute 
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Washington and this time the original purpose had been 
transcended, and the present volume, begun thirty years ago, far exceeds 
its predecessors scope and detail, though not intention. The keen 
student contemporary mathematics and physics has become medievalist 
and Orientalist, uncertain times whether glad sorry that the 
emphasis has changed. One thing has never changed. Throughout the 
period the two world wars, Dr. Sarton lived, tells us, double life, 
the one mediaeval, the other each helping the other. 
Life would have become very hell but for the redeeming presence 
both ages number brave men and women, champions human 
rights, defenders the human conscience, fearless investigators, saints 
and scientists. story the fourteenth century course largely 
restricted that nobler though less obvious side the picture, the heroism 
good men (p. 7). 

Unless the student understands the way which the Introduction has 
grown and the spirit which Dr. Sarton has worked, cannot make 
right use the book. state mind’, says the author, can best 
compared that naturalist who has undertaken make bio- 
logical survey large territory, including waterless areas. were 
careless might hurry across the arid regions, simply say 
desert and abandon others; were more conscientious, 
would want explore the desert himself, and the chances are would 
astonished the abundance and the tenacity its denizens. 
exploration the middle ages obliged study Arabic and mueh 
penetrated them young man full misgivings, but found 
them rich ideas that shall never able leave them’ (p. 5). 
Notwithstanding its careful articulation, the reader cannot expect find 
symmetry, order, completeness, perfect relevance, and equal knowledge 
such book, nor can sure that will not find something 
about anything. The use the book itself adventure, sometimes 
disappointing, sometimes enlightening, always exciting. 

his preface (p. Dr. Sarton includes classification contents. 
The largest percentage pages (15-8 283 pages) devoted the 
philosophical and cultural background, the next largest (15-2 273 pages) 
medicine, the third largest mathematics (9-5 171 pages) the fourth 
largest historiography (9-1 164 pages). Next, order, come philo- 
logy, religious background and geography (131 pages each), physics, 
technology, music (regarded one), and natural history. Other subjects 
are translations, chemistry, historical background, law and sociology, and 
education. Out 1793 pages text, only are allotted education. 
realize that Dr. Sarton not concerned with institutions such nor 
with the dialectical exercises which produced much the academic 
literature which fascinates him. interested men and movements 
thought. Hence the long sections about chroniclers which should 
not expect find, and the absence any study about the universities 
which might well have hoped find. The book did not grow that 
particular way. 

is, course, quite impossible ‘review’ the work. doubt 
even the author could review except the personal way which 
has written about his introductory chapter. deals with the whole 
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world the fourteenth century, the first part with the time 
Levi ben Gerson and William Occam, the second part with the time 
Geoffrey Chaucer, Ibn and Hasdai Crescas. These are the 
outstanding men. the Syrian geographer and historian 
(cf. pp. 793-9) who lived from 1273 1331 Levi ben Gerson (1288-1344) 
the Judeo-Provengal philosopher, theologian, mathematician, astronomer 
and physicist, ‘the greatest representative mediaeval Judaism after 
Maimonides 595) Ibn Khaldiin (1332-1406) the famous philosopher 
history with whom Professor Toynbee has made many people familiar; 
Hasdai (c. 1411) the Judeo-Catalan philosopher, who 
deliver Jewish thought from the bondage Aristotelianism 
(p. 1447). There remain the two Englishmen. The six great men indicate 
Dr. Sarton’s width view, nor should overlook, every section, the 
pages given the thinkers China, Japan and India. 

Any medieval specialist can enjoy himself the company this 
prodigious survey, and all the more concerned discover where 
Dr. Sarton falls short. may also learn how his own work made 
fit into the picture. myself have claims, though interested 
see that, while The Medieval Books Merton College not mentioned, 
youthful essay Pierre Dubois and letter The Times Literary 
Supplement are recorded. detached and cordial appreciation Pro- 
fessor Lynn Thorndike, the American scholar most qualified judge 
Dr. Sarton’s work, gives some idea such limitations the book 
may worth while The non-specialist will wiser 
satisfied with what has got and, fortunate enough have easy 
access the work, will learn great deal the course learning how 
use it. first experience was not fruitful. example chose 
subject medieval ships. There section ships the long 
discussions geography and the one reference the index ships 
not helpful. The single reference Viking led some interesting 


observations but nothing relevant. The index, however, has one 


reference rudders and here the long general survey science and 
intellectual progress between 1300 and 1350, under the heading 
ticular inventions found (p. 157) that Gillfillan had published 
book Chicago 1935 called Inventing the Ship. But nowhere, far 
could trace, there anything about the various kinds ships, their 
size and capacity, their significance the developments trade and 
discovery nor any allusions the books which deal with such matters 
with the arrival, for example, the Genoese and Venetian galleys the 
English Channel. For some reason other Dr. Sarton had not directed his 
attention the subject, more likely, had not regarded relevant 
the background fourteenth-century thought and endeavour. had 
struck bad patch, but incidentally learned good deal, including the 
fact that, spite its incidental digressions, this essentially humanistic 
book about thought, not about action. not, after all, encyclo- 
paedia. Its chief interests are what the classification contents says 
they are: philosophy, medicine, mathematics (including astronomy), 
historiography and the religious background. Dr. Sarton not 
concerned with material achievements but with that which cannot 


American Historical Review, liv (Oct. 1948), 
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has said elsewhere, true humanist must know 


the life science knows the life art and the life Hence 
the value the book the general student lies the long surveys 
(pp. 37-390, 1019-33). 


The English Government Work, Edited 
Morris and Strayer. Financial Administration. 


(The Mediaeval Academy America, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1947.) 


publication the second volume (of the projected three) The 
English Government Work not perhaps the occasion discuss the 
value the project planned some twenty years ago the late Professor 
James Willard for concerted study the administration England 
during the first decade Edward III’s reign. Dr. Willard’s aim, quote 
from Professor William Morris’s preface vol. and Pre- 
rogative Administration published 1940; this part was not received 
for notice this was through the co-operation various special- 
ists depict medieval government transacting its business. was 
concerned primarily with the actual performance rather than the duties 
officials; and wished show how the various departments and 
institutions government, both central and local, their operation 
depended one upon another’; admittedly ambitious scheme. 
Willard’s death 1935 the midst the preliminary work, the mantle 
fell his collaborator, Professor Morris, who assumed responsibility for 
the plan and edited vol. 

Morris died February 1946 before the volume under review, the 
capstone his monumental studies the government medieval 
England came from the press has been edited with Introduction 
Professor Joseph Strayer Princeton. The value Morris’s 
own contribution the sheriff and the four succeeding chapters will 
not assessed the closeness their adherence ‘the actual per- 
formance rather than the duties Action rather than theory 
may have been the aim the expert planner the plain student medieval 
administration, the other hand, would perhaps satisfied with some- 
thing less dynamic; with quite lot generalization illustrated 
references confined, necessary, the chosen decade. And happily 
this, generally speaking, what gets. 

would have been legitimate for Professor Morris refer his 
monograph the medieval sheriff for the manifold duties this county 
officer, and confine himself here detail. Fortunately, however, 
made the occasion bring date and epitomize his researches 
the sheriff; and are given sixty pages what, alas, were his last 
words subject which had made peculiarly his own. 

perhaps more ‘scarcity the next chapter, the escheator, 
Stevenson, Lebanon Valley College. Professor Stevenson 
died 1939, soon after completing his contribution. Its value lies the 
simple fact that here presented the first detailed account (60 pp.) 
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print this important office; and possible that the results 
Stevenson’s labours might never have become available this finished 
form, had they not been harnessed the project. brief history 
the office escheator followed detailed study his duties, and 
then the personnel during the decade twice during these years there 
occurred switch from the eight regional escheators the two south and 
north the Trent, and back again these were followed 1341 the 
more permanent arrangement county escheators. 

Stevenson’s tentative assessment the escheator’s duties (e.g. 
escheator was for the most part collector rents and not steward 
contrast the editor’s assertions (Introduction, 22) that 
escheators were keymen the great real estate business which was one 
the most delicate and absorbing problems medieval 
again, that ‘the escheator was position strike the heart the 
social and economic position the land-holding classes’, and that 
provided the land-currency which kept the government from political 
bankruptcy 

The last three chapters deal with the Collectors Customs, Lay 
Taxes and Clerical Subsidies. The customs are the competent hands 
Miss Mabel Mills who deals adequately with the officials, the Customs 
House, the Staple and finally with the payment and the audit the 
Exchequer. Dr. Willard died before his own contribution The 
Collectors Lay Taxes’ had been Mr. Charles Johnson has 
filled the gap adapting Willard’s Parliamentary Tazes Personal 
Property, 1290 1334 the needs the and has, course, 
been done. Professor Lunt’s chapter the Collectors Clerical 
Subsidies the last, and perhaps the closest execution the original 
plan. 

The authors these sections Collectors are well acquainted with 
exchequer practice, and bring their officials Westminster for the final 
accounting. regretted that the barons the exchequer are 
not there meet them. would not have been out place had the 
Exchequer taken priority over some the departments the central 
administration included the first volume. can but sympathize, 
therefore, with the sponsors this great task their inability include 
this key department this, the second part, which bears the title 
Administration’. Had been able present treasurer and 
barons action together with the accountants from shire, quayside 
and abbey, the editor might have been tempted present revised 
dialogus, roughly half way between FitzNeel and Fanshawe. presenta- 
tion institutional interrelations would appear the editor’s business; 
the Crown and their collection, stressing the comparative importance 
the income from customs and subsidies, and emphasizing the reliance 
placed unpaid local notables for the collection most the royal 
The finale the Upper Exchequer has yet staged. 
Evans. 
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Money, Banking and Credit Mediaeval Bruges. 


Roover. (Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy America, 
1948.) 


PROFESSOR Roover’s book Money, Banking and Credit Mediaeval 
Bruges incorporates much material from his previously published 
and his main conclusions have already been made available article 
bearing the same constitutes very valuable contribution our 
knowledge European financial institutions the later middle ages and 
has gained much from the author’s practical acquaintance with modern 
banking and his ability write terms modern banking theory. 
While writing with special reference Bruges Professor Roover has 
been mainly concerned with throwing light the origins, development 
and structure the money market and banking medieval Europe, 
constantly drawing upon evidence derived from other European countries 
and comparing with the conditions prevailing Flanders. 

The author distinguishes three kinds money dealers Bruges 
the fourteenth and fifteenth the merchant bankers, predomin- 
antly Italian, the specializing pawnbroking, and the money 
changers who also acted deposit bankers. 

The Italian merchant and banking firms began establish branches 
Bruges the end the thirteenth century and the early part the 
fourteenth till the decline Bruges the very end the fifteenth 
century these Italian merchants formed the most important section 
the Bruges business community. Professor Roover illustrates from 
the example the Bruges branch the Medici the organization and 
activities the Italian firms represented there. Their interests centred 
wholesale trade which they financed mainly with money raised else- 
where than Flanders; doubtful whether local Flemish investors 
entrusted funds them deposit. the later part the fourteenth 
and the fifteenth centuries dealing bills exchange became very im- 
portant feature their business and Bruges developed into the most 
important centre exchange dealing’ north-western Europe. Pro- 
fessor Roover’s description the Bruges money market and the 
mechanism European exchange dealings general, based mainly 
the records the Medici and the unpublished Datini archives 
Prato, forms one the most valuable parts his work. Bills exchange 
this period were always foreign bills’ involving real exchange trans- 
actions, repayment taking place different locality from that which 
the bill had been drawn and different currency from that originally 
received the drawer from the author’s conclusion that 
the sole profit the lenders taking bills exchange from merchants 
was derived from divergences exchange rates between different financial 
centres. These rates did include small amount interest and the 
conditions stable money market was generally possible have 


particular his book The Medici Its Organization, Management and 
Decline (New York University Press and 1948), reprinting with some additions 
articles the Journal Economic History, vols. and vii. constitutes the best 
available account the Medici bank. 


Journal Economic History, vol. ii, Supplement, 1942, pp. 52-65. 
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fairly exact information about the local variations exchange rates, but 
there was always element risk. Professor Roover illustrates 
very interesting way the difficulties and risks resulting from fluctuations 
exchange rates due, the examples chosen, seasonal variations and 
the action governments. But the considerable majority cases 
the lenders, mostly important firms, were able make profits their 
dealings bills lending reputable merchants yielded 
smaller returns but was safer than lending rulers nobles and funds 
were tied for shorter period than they generally would have been 
invested commodities. Because the risks involved dealings 
bills exchange, was lawful activity the eyes the church. 
Practices involving the achievement certain, and therefore usurious 
profit dealing bills exchange, such fixing arbitrary exchange 
rates, having recourse fictitious exchange transactions, etc., were not 
unknown. the view the author they were not, however, resorted 
rule reputable firms, though not entirely convincing this 
point. 

Contemporaneously with the appearance Flanders the end 
the thirteenth century Italian merchant bankers, lesser Italian money 
dealers began settle there. Some them, especially those originating 
from towns Piedmont, specialized pawnbroking, the word lombard 
becoming the Netherlands the usual term for pawnbroker. Professor 
Roover’s discussion the legal status the Bruges pawnbrokers 
and the organization their business provides useful summary 
what known about medieval pawnbroking. Unlike previous writers, 
insists drawing clear line between those petty dealers who drew 
the bulk their customers from among the poorer townspeople, whom 
they made advances the security not only valuables but also 
articles every day use, though they did lend also more important 
persons, and the merchant bankers who were chiefly concerned with whole- 
sale trade and with financing merchants. The contrast very real and 
the pawnbroking lombards everywhere the Netherlands operated under 
special system licences, allowing them Bruges charge interest 
per cent. per annum, and regulating their pawnbroking business. 
But this contrast exaggerated Professor Roover. seems 
the one hand underestimate the extent which the Italian mer- 
chants were involved money lending, admittedly usurious lending 
not covered any licence, the upper classes the countries north- 
western Europe which they This certainly true the first 
half the fourteenth century, any rate, while Professor Roover’s 
evidence this point has been derived chiefly from the records the 
Medici, very centralized, strictly regulated and cautious fifteenth century 
firm. the other hand, pawnbrokers, when they possessed sufficient 


example, the Bardi and the Peruzzi made loans Hugh Despenser the 
younger, adviser Edward England and also held his money deposit 
accounted periodically with the two firms. P.R.O., 159/112 
(K.R. Mem. Roll), Recorda, Michaelmas, 4d, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, and 
Exch. Acc. Various, 101/127, nos. and (accounts the 
Bardi and the Peruzzi with Despenser) and vouchers connected with them, 101/127, 
files 19, 20, and 22, few which had been printed Archivio Storico 
Italiano, 1913, pp. 21-3.] 
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resources, were quite willing lend rulers magnates embark 
upon wholesale trading and the author’s arguments that this was very 
unusual are not convincing. himself traces the career very 
successful lombard, Simon Mirabello, who became merchant banker 
and bought land, while still retaining shares several 

The original function the money changers had been change 
bullion foreign coins into the local currency. The enforcement the 
monetary regulations the counts Flanders largely depended upon 
them and they were the chief channel through which bullion was supplied 
the comital mint, being their duty sell the mint all the bullion 
and foreign currency their possession. They thus performed quasi- 
public functions Bruges only citizens could act money changers. 
The surviving journals and ledgers two Bruges money changers, Collard 
Marke and William Ruyelle, for the period 1366-9, which Professor 
Roover has been the first utilize and which constitute his main source 
evidence, show that that date deposit banking had become the chief 
function money changers Bruges and was already highly organized 
there, which points prolonged period previous development. The 
money changers were the only deposit bankers Bruges this date 
and this strengthens the view, for which there much evidence from 
southern Europe, that the business manual exchange coinages was 
one the principal sources out which medieval deposit banking 
developed, but one would hesitate far Professor Roover 
when states that ‘all banking apparently developed out exchange 
transactions’ (p. 311). His description the working the Bruges 
deposit banks very valuable and represents one the most lucid 
accounts medieval private banks available English. The chief 
advantage holding money deposit bank was that facilitated 
greatly the execution payments which could made through simple 
transfer the books the bank. All the Bruges banks possessed 
accounts with each other and this way very efficient system execut- 
ing local payments without the need use cash Venice 
the end the fifteenth century, almost every man means appears 
have possessed bank account Bruges around 1370. The weakness 
the medieval deposit banking was that most the private banks 
were small and very vulnerable, depending too much few important 
customers and lacking sufficient cash reserves. Money and 
investment trade industry were the only ways which bankers 
could use the funds deposited with them thus Collard Marke specialized 
importing cloths from Hainault and participated other commercial 
enterprises. The resources employed were not readily realizable and 
negotiable commercial paper was unknown. Hence frequent bankruptcies 


Further evidence concerning loans Simon Mirabello Edward III 
England available English sources. They include loan £6750, advanced 


1342, needed redeem Edward’s Great Crown from his creditors. The crown was 
handed over Simon who detained during year and quarter until his loan was 
repaid, together with further £3283 interest the rate per cent. per annum 
(P.R.O. Exch. Acc. Various, 101/390/6). 

Mainly the form their customers the cases Marke and 


Ruyelle. Professor Roover found evidence that interest was charged such 
overdrafts. 
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moments monetary stringency sudden panic, which helped 
discredit deposit banking. Because their constantly precarious position 
the ‘exchange bankers’ Bruges favoured frequent depreciation 
currency and constant conditions inflation and withholding bullion 
from the mint were, point, position influence the minting 
policy. The constant depreciation Flemish currency between 1337 
and 1384 favoured them, but with the accession the dukes Burgundy 
conditions became very unfavourable, for the new rulers tried maintain 
strong and stable currency. result deposit banking was seriously 
undermined and the course the fifteenth century was altogether 
destroyed the Netherlands deliberate enactments the Burgundian 
government culminating the decree 1489, inspired hostility 
bankers because their violations monetary regulations. 

Professor Roover was justified not giving detailed account 
Bruges commercial centre, but general chapter describing the evolu- 
tion Bruges the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries would have added 
much the value his book. The section dealing with merchant 
bankers suffers especially from the lack any attempt such synthesis. 
The author does not try establish what Italian firms existed Bruges, 
what periods they appeared there ceased exist, what was their 
relative importance. pays little attention merchants and financiers 
other nationalities, such the Hanseatic colony, whose financial im- 
portance must not underestimated, the Spaniards. One looks 
vain for discussion the withdrawal the majority the foreign 
merchants from Bruges the end the fifteenth century and the 
decline the town exchange market. While adding greatly 
our knowledge medieval capitalism, Professor Roover’s book not 
definitive study Bruges the most important financial centre 
north-western Europe the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


Citizen Thomas More and his Utopia. Ames. (London 
Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1949.) 
Mr. purpose writing this book admirable one. wishes 
put More fair and square into his social environment and view 
not sub specie aeternitatis, saints’ books are usually regarded, 
but the product certain economic situation. Books about More 
and the Oxford Reformers are usually sentimental that one welcomes 
instinctively writer like Mr. Ames who approaches the subject from 
avowedly materialist position. many years since Kautsky published 
his study More. immense amount work, particularly later 
medieval urban history, has appeared the interval and historians like 
Pirenne have shown that such fields one does not need com- 
reach perfectly orthodox conclusions. bourgeois satirist 
such More admirably suited the Marxist technique investigation. 
Mr. Ames’ book, however, falls lamentably short its object. 
constructed from assiduous reading secondary (sometimes second- 
rate) authorities hagridden the closest adherence definition 
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time detail the historical errors which abound and few brief quotations 
must suffice indicate the quality Mr. Ames’ interpretation. 
was not true feudal philosopher, such find to-day Lin Yutang 
Ghandi (p. 21). Even the middle ages, course, the cities 
were not properly medieval, but were anti-feudal (p. 98). More 
was member class which has raised lamp enlightenment 
centuries struggle against feudal darkness’ (p. 114). only Marx had 
read Marc Bloch 

good many Mr. Ames’ blunders would have been avoided 
had considered the circulation Utopia and had used the Latin 
original rather than the translation. word these two points may 
excuse further paragraph, since they are the source confusion for 
others well Mr. Ames. Utopia was emphatically not best-seller. 
Composed Latin and published the continent, Latin books 
English authors often were the sixteenth century, the work was ad- 
dressed the international world scholarship. The bibliography 
Utopia has not yet, think, been the subject scientific investigation, 
but seems that the half-century after its publication appeared 
its own right only six times (editio princeps 1516, 1517, twice 1518, 
1548, 1555).1 Compared with the reprints (say) Erasmus’s serious 
works, let alone the Moriae Encomium, this represents very moderate 
degree public interest. Nor translations alter the picture English 
1551, 1556; German 1524; Italian 1548, 1561; Dutch 1553. This 
survey has been restricted editions published prior 1566: after 
that date the book was virtually ignored until the nineteenth century. 
Once the immediate novelty wore off, contemporaries had little use for 
Utopia. Onthe question using the original Latin rather than Robinson’s 
translation much could said. Robinson’s version graphic, tolerably 
accurate and very accessible, but not what More wrote. poor 
scholarship and scant courtesy avoid his ipsissima verba. good 
example the inadequacy translation provided the word 
which More normally uses its full classical meaning, enriched but not 
superseded medieval usage; the word means human society, the 
corporate life, organized government, almost (but not quite) the 
stato’ the contemporary rival destined win. much more 
than city except the sense use the word translating Dei, 
French sociologists use cité’. More consistently employs the words 
and when talking Amaurote and the other Utopian 
towns.2 not wish deny the urban character Utopian society 
but deny that More, for instance the famous last sentence 
Utopia, book envisaged ideal Christendom Europa’ rarely 


Utopia, ed. Lupton, Oxford, 1895, introduction, pp. Lupton also 
lists reprints the Opuscula Erasmus, Venice, 1519, 
1563, and course More’s Opera, 1565. 

extra sense society government involved (cf. Lupton’s edn., pp. 119, 153, 156, 
159, 168). For example, page 119, Insula habet ciuitates quatuor 
where means units government’; Robinson tried convey the difficulty 
translating here cities shiere towns 

ita confiteor permulta ess Vtopiensium republica, quae nostris 
ciuitatibus optarim uerius quam sperarim ed. Lupton, 309. 
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used early 1516 divided into city states. doubt time that 
Utopia was retranslated, but even modern and reliable translation will 
not free the historian from the Latin. must what the public 
More’s own day was apparently slow do: insistently demand new 
edition the original. 


Denys Hay. 


(Paris: Editions Picard Cie, 1948.) 


SixTEENTH-CENTURY compounded elements modernity and 
medievalism, presents institutional picture confused, incongruous and 
complex. Doucet threads his way through the imbroglio with con- 
summate finesse, discarding modifying tidy but misleading definitions, 
rejecting rigid systems classification and describing their places the 
nuances which one institutional form dissolved into another. Con- 
spicuously absent are easy distinctions between the various types royal 
council, between States-General and Assemblies Notables, between the 
duties and prerogatives the Parlement Paris and the Parlements and 
Grands Jours the provinces, between pays d’élection and pays 
between bailiwicks and seneschalships and even between certain types 
peasant and seigneurial holdings. Cleavages between social classes are 
shown have been blurred the tendency many nobles engage 
ignoble activities with consequent loss estate, and the tendency 
many roturiers purchase lands and titles aristocrats. Overlapping 
functions and jurisdictions the several administrative, judicial and 
financial organs the crown are described with careful consideration for 
detailed explanation and meticulous qualification. The result 
engaging paradox. Doucet creates order from disorder with the ease 
necromancer producing casket gems from handful old stones. 
succeeds reducing anarchy itself pattern. 

Much the material Doucet’s two volumes revolves around the 
struggle the institutions centralized power with those local par- 
ticularism and corporate privilege and, consequently, sheds considerable 
light the perennially provocative subject French absolutism. 
Doucet inclined regard the triumph absolutism foregone 
conclusion. Two periods sustained warfare agitated French politics 
during the sixteenth century but failed, contends, determine the 
fate the nation’s institutions. Neither the Italian wars nor the wars 
religion disturbed the regular administration the monarchy. While 
the latter conflict caused grave upheavals, the crisis was passing one 
after which institutional development resumed its earlier direction (ii. 861). 
Even the middle the social decomposition resulting from religious 
strife, Doucet writes (i. 79), thinkers remained faithful concep- 
tion power concentrated and strong’. Although the last decades 
the sixteenth century interrupted the march toward absolutism pro- 
nounced the beginning, they did not permanently halt deflect it. 
the midst the most troubled years, the king maintained his authority 


occurs once Utopia, edn. Lupton, 238, significantly qualified 
reference those parts quas fides religio possidet 
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supreme judge and lawgiver.’ Rebels themselves recognized the 
prestige that absolute power and justified their actions its name 
(i. 94). 

The evolution institutions accordance with what appears from 
the vantage-point hindsight have been irreversible trend type 
interpretation which often seduces the institutional historian, who tends 
see the lifeless forms under his microscope endowed with vitality 
their own. Contrary Doucet’s position, should emphasized 
that the trend toward theory absolutism held its course during the 
sixteenth century not spite the ‘troubled years’, but because 
them. Bodin, instead passively faithful’ conception 
concentrated power, actively contributed its development. Yet 
Bodin, like Coquille, was far from convinced absolutist. did not, 
did many his successors, confuse sovereignty with absolutism. 
Within the Republic are numerous seeds constitutional theory which 
might have matured were not that the anarchy produced the re- 
ligious wars drove the advocate from Vermandois and other enlightened 
members his class defence unrestricted royal power. Disintegrat- 
ing forces privilege had threatened the unity the state and had cor- 
rupted such institutions the States-General and the Parlements which 
might otherwise have served bases constitutional government. 
Absolutism, policy, was inevitable France only because the peculiar 
configuration economic, political, religious and ideological events made 
so. Doucet leaves path retreat open suggesting that his 
general statements are not too rigidly espoused and admitting 
that political events may have had some indirect influence administra- 
tion and methods government (ii. 863). Nevertheless, seems 
imply that institutional developments may, certain extent, divorced 
from the total historical context. 

Another frame reference from which Doucet’s views absolutism 
may examined encompasses the fact rather than the theory mon- 
archical power. this respect, damaging evidence against the case for 
the steady growth absolutism during the sixteenth century presented 
Doucet himself. 

describing the strides made autocracy, Doucet points out 
that the efforts the crown unify the judicial system were largely 
nullified the separate jurisdictions the administrative bureaux 
(ii. 514). Also, while the crown gained considerable control over the 
municipalities, failed its attempts introduce uniform organization 
into municipal administration. the same time the weakening 
urban democracy placed the government the towns the hands 
plutocratic minorities which eventually became defenders privilege 
(i. 363, made royal authority felt almost everywhere, 
but the multiplication offices resulted administrative inefficiency 
that made difficult for the king effectively exercise his will. More- 
over, the future absolutism was placed jeopardy the tendency 
those who had purchased offices regard them personal property 
(i. 271-81). Attempts the monarchs curb traffic offices were 
largely unsuccessful. Louis XII had permitted offices bought and 
sold primarily concession the office holder. Fees had been 
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collected the crown only tax the exchange. During the reign 
Francis offices began created for their market value and the 
century wore the abuse grew worse with disastrous consequences for 
the authority the crown (i. 406-17). Doucet quotes the Venetian 
ambassador, Cavalli, having written 1546, The French have com- 
pletely surrendered their liberty and their will into the hands the 
(i. 76). the end the century this absolute power appears have 
been myth because new institution, the intendancy, was being created 
reclaim it. this point Doucet writes (i. 423): Absolute power 
vanished cause the multiplication the same 
time the sale and heredity offices robbed the king all participation 
the selection his agents. All these consequences financial distress, 
aggravated short-run fiscal policy, destroyed the basis royal power 
quickly its architects attempted create it.’ Even Henry 
yielded much the earlier royal power concessions religious dis- 
senters (i. 81). 

Whatever Doucet’s material may indicate, does not reveal 
steady march toward Only distinction made between 
the theory, the policy and the fact absolutism possible resolve the 
many apparent contradictions which emerge discussions the subject. 
The theory absolutism may conceived have been evoked response 
the inability the monarchy realize the policy the world fact. 
Paradoxically, the Revolution and the Napoleonic era succeeded where 
the Old Régime 1789 witnessed the establishment rather than 
overthrow the absolutist state. 

Doucet, however, not greatly concerned with speculative analysis. 
His ventures into the field interpretative generalization are scant and 
cautious, and descriptive, comprehensive survey that his work 
has greatest value. such monumental achievement which gives 
evidence every page years assiduous research. Although several 
excellent monographic works French institutional history under the 
Old Régime have appeared, comprehensive accounts have, until recently, 
been unavailable. Doucet’s two volumes, together with Gaston 
Zeller’s excellent though less extensive study which appeared almost 
simultaneously and bore the identical title, have filled the gap. While 
medievalists such Viollet and Fustel Coulanges produced studies 
covering several centuries, Doucet has limited his work the period 
1484-1598. Until scholars have done for the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries what MM. Doucet and Zeller have done for the sixteenth, 
general survey French institutions during the last three centuries 
the monarchy will probably slow forthcoming. The reason for the 
absence such summary works may, Doucet suggests, attributed 
the abundance rather than the dearth the sources. The Old 

Doucet has met the challenge extensive documents and demon- 
strates thorough knowledge and mastery the materials. His biblio- 
graphy outstanding. not only lists the major works specialized 
aspects the indicates the documents topic topic the 
conclusion each chapter, together with brief but informative descrip- 
tion their nature and location. The bulk them, unpublished and 
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uncollected form, are scattered throughout the various local archives 
France. the end the second volume consolidated, alphabetized 
bibliography appended. the bibliographical work alone Doucet 
has rendered inspiring service, especially the foreign student French 
institutions, providing what should prove indispensable guide 
sixteenth-century France and useful short cut that should save hours 
arduous spadework preliminary bibliographical routine. Doucet’s 
work significant contribution historical scholarship and merits 
lavish praise. 


Owen 


The Elizabethan House Commons. (London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1949.) 


unquestionably the most important book upon Elizabethan 
history have appeared generation, fact since the publication 
Professor Conyers Read’s three monumental volumes foreign policy 
1925. Its main importance does not lie, however, the title might suggest, 
the field political, institutional constitutional history, but the 
light throws upon the nature Elizabethan society. this surpasses 
value the recent revealing work Miss Mildred Campbell upon the 
Elizabethan yeoman, and forms most valuable pendant Professor 
Tawney’s great article upon the Rise the Gentry.’ 

The book consists two fairly distinct sections, the first dealing with 
the nature and process parliamentary elections and the analysis the 
occupational and educational background the personnel the Commons, 
and the second with procedure the House itself. the counties, seats 
were normally shared between the greatest landowners the shire, 
whom the nobility naturally formed the larger number. Contested 
elections were thus rarity, candidates being normally selected beforehand 
negotiation among the leading gentry the shire, and the freeholders 
obediently acclaiming the nominees. Genuine elections only occurred 
therefore the result personal feuds among the great landowning 
families, not infrequently being merely projection into more public 
field disputes over land, marriage local status. Owing primarily 
the fortunate Elizabethan habit pursuing the battle after the polls 
the Court Star Chamber, Professor Neale has been able analyse the 
precise causes and character nearly dozen these contested elections, 
four them the most minute detail. Most these stories admittedly 
come from Wales, notoriously more turbulent area than the counties 
nearer London. Nevertheless, the picture violence, intimidation and 
fraud remains astonishing one. the Denbighshire election 1601, 
the sheriff refused proceed with the election for fear bloodshed. 
And perhaps the most repellent episode the book the story how 
John John Ruabon, penniless cripple who had voted the wrong 
way, was promptly impressed unscrupulous J.P. the other side 
serve the wars Ireland—which those days meant almost certain 
death from exposure, disease starvation (p. 124). But the main 
villain the election piece was almost every case the 
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sheriff. With dozen tricks his disposal, such secretly shifting 
the seat the elections, locking out the electors the candidate 
opposed, there always remained last resort the fact that, contem- 
porary put it, ‘might return whom would notwithstanding 
were never elected (p. 78). 

But, Professor Neale careful emphasize, there was bribery. 
Why? Certainly not moral scruple the part candidates who, 
pursuit their personal quarrels, occasionally did not stick even 
murder (p. 128). The answer lies the whole nature Elizabethan 
society, anatomized minute detail these electoral contests. Cluster- 
ing round the great Professor Neale dubs it— 
the richer landowners held such accumulation wealth and power 
admit that ‘the baser sort’ were, some degree, also the possessors 
power. ‘Must please the people? No, no; the people must 
governed, not pleased (p. 268). 

Between the years 1547 and 1584, 119 new borough seats were created, 
thus profoundly altering the numbers the Commons and shifting the 
emphasis from county borough members. These lavish creations were 
made not pack the Commons with Crown nominees, but increase the 
power and local prestige the great courtiers. For example, Newtown 
the Isle Wight was granted two burgesses 1584 the insistence 
Sir George Carey, who was consequence given life grant grate- 
ful corporation the right nominate one them. was thus 
more than simple and inexpensive way for the Crown reward suitor— 
like monopoly, grant concealed lands, the Keepership 
Park. Inspired ambition, dignity curiosity—anything fact 
other than political economic motives—the gentry thrust themselves 
eagerly into these borough seats, that only per cent. Elizabethan 
house commons consisted members whose primary occupation was 
connected with borough, though borough seats comprised per cent. 
the whole. Boroughs ranged then later from the great and in- 
dependent which always returned their own members, like London and 
Bristol, down Aylesbury and Gatton which were private possessions 
individual families. 

the atmosphere clientage had been the main feature county 
elections, still more was this factor with the boroughs. one time 
another the duke Norfolk all probability influenced one more 
seats ten boroughs, the earl Bedford nine, Lord Burghley six, 
the earl Leicester eight (seven the one election 1584); Lord 
Cobham, warden the Cinque Ports, least five and the chancellor 
the duchy Lancaster more than you have borough 
left whereof you may prefer burgess, pray you have remem- 
brance wrote Sir Henry Bagenall the earl Rutland 1586 (p. 151). 
Such was the system that linked the gentry the peerage this Eliza- 

society. Inevitably, however, the sharpening faction rivalry 
Court the led the emergence professional borough-monger- 
ing the two main contestants, Essex and Cecil. The system local 
was thus breaking down face the professional jobbing 
the central politician—though whether this was new feature 
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Professor Neale suggests must remain open doubt, for rests entirely 
upon the argument silentio from the relatively underdocumented period 
1554-85. And the argument all the more dangerous since relies 
exclusively upon such aristocratic and borough archives have been 
printed. 

Direct government influence elections was notoriously great the 
period between 1529 and 1553, and Professor Neale perhaps little 
severe attacking Froude’s description Northumberland’s last Com- 
mons ‘nomination But there doubt that such 
tactics fell out use later on, largely because the system 
naturally ensured that peers and courtiers controlled substantial number 
seats, while royal officials and the servants privy councillors formed 
solid core about per cent. the Commons, 1601. 

Turning the personnel the Commons, Professor Neale draws upon 
the work five research students whom has both inspired and directed, 
provide last some reliable statistics. 1584, the main elements 
the Commons consisted per cent. gentry, per cent. officials, 
per cent. lawyers and per cent. townsmen. The number lawyers 
very low—very much lower than Mr. Roskell’s (unpublished) 
figures for the year 1420—but more than compensated for the 
fact that 1593 less than per cent. the members had imbibed 
some legal education the Inns Court, while the proportion members 
who had been either university the Inns Court rose from 
per cent. 1563 per cent. 1593. 

The second section the book mainly concerned with elaborate 
and beguiling description the procedure the House. The account 
lobbying and parliamentary manoeuvring remarkable for its cynical 
and astute modernity. The description, dextrously built from material 
supplied another Professor Neale’s students, the organization 
the City London powerful pressure group protect its economic 
interests, one the most interesting sections the book. bribery 
was absent from electioneering, was already far otherwise the House, 
where were apparently obligatory speaker, clerk, sergeant 
and bill were pushed through. 

The most striking contribution historical scholarship this most 
learned and yet delightful book the wealth illustration provided 
upon the subject clientage’, word which must now added the 
historian’s technical jargon. What remains still cone attempt 
summing up, examination how this sixteenth century clientage 
differed from the fifteenth century Bastard Feudalism Mr. McFarlane, 
and the eighteenth century Professor Namier. All three 
were the exercise aristocratic patronage fundamentally aristocratic 
society, and the different methods operation the three, much 
that hackneyed maid-of-all-work, the rise the middle classes, 
that the evolutionary pattern English society discerned. 
What least clear that feudal relationships and feudal violence 
fifteenth century type were means dead under Elizabeth 
historians have commonly assumed. The age the Paston Letters 
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not far removed from the age the Memorials the Holles 
The period 1600-1660 begins look like species middle- 
class interlude, during the temporary weakness the aristocracy. 

Two quotations from this book serve epitomize the flavour 
Elizabethan society. For the government, complacent aphorism 
Sir Robert Cecil: Whatsoever subject public exposition cannot 
(p. 417). For the countryside, the counter-claims two rival 
electoral candidates: ‘If thou canst dispend four hundred pounds, 
can dispend eight hundred pounds’, argued one. ‘Thou liest thy 
retorted the other, have much land thou, and 
good gentleman thou (p. 266). 

the general field, the only criticism that can raised must 
requests for more. The wood would stand out more clearly from the 
luxuriant growth trees more elaborate initial analysis had been 
the subsequent chronological volume that are promised, Professor 
Neale will give description the political organization the Puritans 
and the way that the Outport merchants organized their own lobby 
oppose that the City London. doubtful whether expressed 
moral judgements have any place history books. But least may 
suggested that the scene described Professor Neale far from 
being healthy’ and glorious’ suggests. this reviewer, 
seems sordid and corrupt, natural prelude the squalor the Early 
Stuart period. 

Lastly, protest must registered the question references. 
The practise saving the eye the reader pushing all footnotes 
the end every paragraph can occasions (e.g. 422, lead 
complete uncertainty the fact referred to. Furthermore, de- 
voutly wished that some general agreement could reached 
standard nomenclature for the H.M.C. publications, according the 
official system which collection named after its present owner, 
not its location its original compiler. The student can only be- 
wildered eccentricities such plain Hatfield MSS’ for H.M.C. 
Salisbury MSS, ‘H.M.C. Longleat MSS’ for H.M.C. Bath MSS, and 

But these criticisms are after all very small beer. Professor Neale 
has written book that will read with excitement for many years 
come and will undoubtedly provide source inspiration for many future 
scholars. Elizabethan England will never look quite the same again. 
LAWRENCE STONE. 


British Policy the South Pacific (1796-1893). Warp. 
Australasian Publishing Co. Pty., 1948.) 


adequate history the Pacific the nineteenth century, even 
British policy the South Pacific, would very full and rich book in- 
deed—full and rich the analysis human character and institutions, 
whether savage civilized, full and rich the imaginative power which 
its author must perforce display, full irony, full indignation, full 
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pity. Professor Ward, who does not aim high, has yet produced 
useful handbook one phase the story, open correction number 
points and demanding argument giving sometimes the im- 
pression abstractness, rather being written from the outside, but 
nevertheless good starting-point for any student interested its subject 
matter. Inevitably the student who works unpublished material 
will have great many corrections and good deal argument offer. 

The book begins with the settlement New South Wales and the 
attempts utilize the islands aids its existence—what the author 
calls the policy’; goes the breaking down the East 
India Company’s unused monopoly South Pacific trade, the Pacific 
whale fishery rose importance and then embarks its main theme 
British relations the island peoples, within the general ambit European 
and American trade politics (if one may use that not very well-fitting 
word) the ocean. Mr. Ward’s general conclusions, that the main 
object British policy the period was avoid political responsibility, 
and that problem was ever solved its own merits, should not cause 
anybody demur and his incidental judgements (as for instance the 
New Zealand Company) show that has brought scholarship bear 
some questions which the conventional answers are longer convincing. 
Where himself remains unconvincing his reliance, general 
explanation, concept which calls the minimum intervention 
generalization, the effect Britain intervened island affairs only 
the extent which her hand was forced circumstances and this 
indeed what seems have been Mr. Ward’s mind the outset. 
says (pp. and n.) minimum intervention was policy 
with changing content. What was legally, morally 
unavoidable 1875 differed vastly from what was similarly necessitated 
The wish preserve the status quo the islands led consider- 
able variations policy later the century. The degree which 
the policy was defined, even recognized being policy, also varied 
considerably But again and again, the book proceeds, get phrase- 
ology which implies much more than this mere reluctance become 
entangled responsibility. have (to take few examples from many) 
‘the minimum intervention policy dictated that Busby should sent 
New Zealand without either legal authority armed support’ (p. 84), 
‘the even tenor minimum intervention (p. obvious complica- 
tions the way adhering minimum intervention (p. 139) mini- 
mum intervention again pursued its regular course (p. continued 
adherence the minimum intervention policy principle too vital 
sacrificed lightly (p. 231, the kidnapping labour); its creation 
the High Commissioner for the Pacific] was full accordance with 
the tradition the minimum intervention policy and was designed 
preserve the conditions which made continued adherence the basic 
concepts minimum intervention possible (p. 266) even the minimum 
intervention formula’ (p. 315). Surely this time the 
something which Mr. Ward has evolved himself, spite his earlier 
cautions which specifically thrust aside any Indeed, minimum 
varies from intervention all—like the act 1817 
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(57 Geo. III, 53) which made murders and manslaughter committed 
the islands cognizable the same way offences committed the 
high seas, the equally ineffectual despatch resident consul 
some centre unrest—to the burning native villages and the slaughter 
their inhabitants the Royal Navy and the straight-out annexation 
New Zealand and Fiji. This certainly policy with changing 
content, whatever may thought formula. 

Probably the book would have profited some expansion allow 
more discussion significant personalities and incidents. notable 
Talbot Tahiti 1843) and ‘the Young Australian case 
(1869) are alluded merely, and allusion here, elsewhere, not enough 
for the argument. single short paragraph the chapter Fiji, the 
annexationist case (p. 259) seems demand much extension and illustra- 
tion. When Mr. Ward does try get inside his actors not always 
quite lucid for instance, his discussion the incompetence Good- 
enough and Layard offer good advice Fiji 1873 leads the 
conclusion that they did fact offer good One should add that 
the Tory did not take out New Zealand, 1839, the New Zealand 
Company’s first shipload colonists but land-purchasing and survey- 
ing and that the arrival Captain Hobson that country and 
his taking over the government means put end the political 
power the missionaries. 

The book based wide range source material. The bibliography 
large, though number its inclusions not seem strictly relevant 
and one shudders the mention, work serious scholarship, 
F., The Pacific Ocean’. Surely the Pacific has abysms deep 
enough sink some the nonsense which has been committed upon 
Proof-reading not always effectual leaves the reader with one two puzzles 
work out for and Mr. Ward’s footnoting, though full, presents 
with number op. cits. that are more baffling than they ought be. 
Nevertheless, having made these strictures, one bound reaffirm the 
book’s usefulness general study, and welcome indication 
the material that lies ready the hand Australian historians. 

BEAGLEHOLE. 


Archives Year Book for South African History. Published authority 
the Minister the Interior. Edited al. 
Three vols.: Eighth Year, Ninth Year, Tenth Year (1945-7). (Cape 
Town Cape Times for Government Printer.) 


famous dictum that all history contemporary history applies 
with special accuracy South African history. The famous incidents, 
controversies, and disasters the nineteenth century, the annexation 
Griqualand West, the first annexation the Transvaal, the Jameson Raid, 
and then the Boer War itself, are always immediately under the surface 
current politics the Union. The writing history South Africa 
often, therefore, has exceptionally direct impact the ardent debate 
the proper shape country racially and economically perplexing 
South Africa. 
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Dr. Oberholster has brought order out difficult tangle. writes 
well and clearly. his first piece major historical writing, this study 
the Griqualand West (volume for 1945) reveals sound 
detachment and proportion. the other hand, his con- 
clusion still retains the traditional emphasis the direct and specific 
influence the discovery diamonds British policy. wish could 
have developed more fully the conclusion, which accepts, that the an- 
nexation was episode, admittedly arbitrary, the laborious British 
reconsideration its policy withdrawal from responsibility South 
Africa. 

The volume for 1946 what the compiler, Dr. Hoge, claims 
relatively exhaustive account those Germans who came the Cape 
the service the Company from 1652 1806 and settled there. 
the 4000 Germans whose names appear these volumes, practically all 
remained the Cape, emphasizing the multi-racial composition the 
present day Afrikaner population South Africa. 

There certainly will never agreement the history the Boer 
War long historians differ fundamentally they the basic 
assumptions with which they approach their writing. assume, 
many Afrikaner historians nowadays continue assume, that the South 
African Republic was sovereign and independent its domestic 
governance as, say, Holland Belgium, then British policy easily takes 
the character assault the liberty the Transvaal people. the 
presence gold diamonds excites capitalism and economic imperialism 
intrigue and violence, then the South African Republic was the victim 
the nefarious forces described Lenin and specifically identified 
South Africa Hobson. 

the consolidation South Africa under British was 
inescapable, then the last years the Republic were more than brief 
and bloody halt the way union and accord. 

Dr. Maria Hugo’s thesis The Franchise Problem the South African 
Republic (volume for 1947) energetically written. Its basic assumption 
that the Republic was juridically, historically, and morally entitled 
independent national existence. Although constitutes familiar in- 
dictment British policy well written, shrewd some its 
judgements, and well documented. This volume also contains revised 
genealogical table the lives the earlier Krugers. 
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Short Notices 


Dr. Lacy author How Greek Science passed the Arabs 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949), complimented his assiduity 
cultivating neglected field and his courage bringing the matter 
before the general reader the present immature stage scholarly in- 
vestigation. cultural ties between East and West become closer and 
the East becomes apparently more dependent Western culture, 
important that many people possible should familiar with the 
part played Eastern thinkers, writing Syriac and Arabic, trans- 
mitting the West the science and philosophy the Greeks. Over 
quarter century ago, his book entitled Arabic Thought and its Place 
History, Dr. O’Leary sketched the progress Greek thought through 
Syriac Arabic and then from Arabic through the Spanish Jews the 
Latin Scholastics. the present work considers the first phase 
that movement greater detail. Commencing with the spread 
Hellenism Egypt and western Asia after the conquests Alexander the 
Great, passes deal with Christianity Hellenizing force, and 
particular with the achievements the Syriac-speaking Nestorians and 
Monophysites. Then turns discuss possible lines transmission 
through India, and Buddhism possible medium—a fascinating aspect 
the question, but one meagrely documented compared with the exten- 
sive literature Syriac, and where the results are therefore less assured. 
Finally describes the position Syriac culture after the conquest 
Syria and ‘Iraq the Arabs, and the translation Greek works into 
Arabic both from Syriac and directly. Dr. O’Leary’s book 
commended serviceable introduction vast and intricate sub- 
ject. not always easy reading, for much consists the 
presentation background material; but this method not without 
its advantages where the background largely unfamiliar, and the 
judicious reader ought gain sound general idea how Greek science 
reached the Baghdad Harun ar-Rashid and his successors. 
may hope that others may stimulated continue the investigations. 
There are some unfortunate misprints, especially proper and 
some surprising omissions from the bibliography, such Dr. Walzer’s 
edition and translation the Arabic text Galen Medical Experience 
—but with present delays printing may that this latter work 
appeared only after completion the manuscript. 


The enduring importance the life and work the founders 
monasticism east and west has furnished theme for many writers 
great and small that even regard L’une des figures les plus radieuses 
les moins oubliées des premiers new dissertation 
may seem need justification. Dom David Amand, monk Maredsous, 
accordingly explains that his elaborate work 390 pages 
monastique Saint Basile: Essai historique. Editions Maredsous, 
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investigation the basic principles St. Basil’s teaching. The working 
out his plan naturally includes, therefore, account the saint’s 
life, the sources upon which may have drawn, the treatises 
which his principles are expounded, the monastic ideal which they are 
designed adumbrate and the negative and positive aspects the 
asceticism inculcated alike theory and practice. Some this will 
suggest English readers comparison with the work Dr. Morison 
and especially with two volumes Dr. Lowther Clarke which 
well-deserved tribute paid. But the detailed analysis the Great 
and Little Rules gives Dr. Amand’s own contribution interest 
which historical students may allow themselves share less than the 
theologians regard whom the author’s attitude times little, 
even amusingly, defensive. And both classes may appropriately extend 
welcome careful and well annotated book which has right 
place its own the literature the subject. JE. 


During the academic year 1945-6 series lectures was given the 
Institut Catholique the history the University Paris. These 
lectures, ten number, have been published under the title Aspects 
Paris (Paris: Albin Michel, 1949). They present 
very readable way the story the most significant movements the 
development the greatest medieval university and, since the reassertion 
freedom the restored 1828, one the chief centres 
learning and enlightenment the civilized world. The lecturers were dis- 
tinguished persons. The lectures are informing and helpful, though they 
vary interest objectivity. other book covers the ground 
conveniently, and worth while give list the contents: the 
origins (Louis Halphen), the faculty theology the thirteenth century 
(P. Glorieux), the faculty arts (Gustave Dupont-Ferrier), the faculty 
law the middle ages (Gabriel Bras), student life Paris the middle 
ages (Ch. Samaran), humanism and teaching the university the time 
the Renaissance (Augustin Renaudet), the Sorbonne and 
the sixteenth century (Victor Carriére), the university under the Ancien 
Régime (André Toledano), the university since the Revolution (Charles 
Pouthas), the Catholic Institute Paris (J. Calvet). contribu- 
tions history the last three lectures are especially helpful, notably that 
the university since the Revolution. others, the most enjoyable 
are those student life and humanism. This little book should not 
neglected, for apart from the pleasure which gives, contains the 
fruits sound learning and much information. The name pope 
has gone wrong page 193: Alexander III did not live the thirteenth 


century. 


tell the story great college over period six hundred years 
more easily done large compass than small. Mr. Hodgkin has 
successfully performed the more difficult task: the 216 attractive and 
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the Queen’s College, 1340-1940 (Oxford Blackwell, 1949), tells every- 
thing that real significance for the college, from the issue the 
Founder’s cumbrous statutes some considerations the effects the 
war 1939-1945 the collegiate ideal. The emphasis throughout 
continuity the affection that the college has inspired many its 
members becomes comprehensible the light this history. There are 
some pleasant anecdotes, some shrewd personal judgements and slight 
air nostalgia the later chapters. Inevitably there are few mistakes 
and misprints and there space for any full account of, e.g. the academic 
discipline the later middle ages the Victorian reforms. this 
compilation, based larger works, extremely interesting one and 
illuminated some personal memories which one could have con- 
tributed better than the author. 


Since the days the Hildebrandine reform movement the papacy 
was hypnotized the dream establishing papal world monarchy. 
The contests between empire and papacy from the time Gregory VII 
onwards all too clearly exhibited the perennial design the papacy, 
namely, the establishment the superiority the Church over the 
State first step towards the realization this dream. The papacy’s 
aims stretched beyond the purely continental confines, and Erdmann 
particular has shown the underlying motives the crusading move- 
What was the position islands within the papal scheme? 
this question Luis Weckmann addresses himself his doctoral disserta- 
tion, Las Bulas Alejandrinas 1493 Politica del Papado 
Medieval (Mexico, 1949, ro. the Publicaciones del Instituto Historia, 
University Mexico). analyses the political significance the two 
famous bulls Alexander and May 1493? against the back- 
ground papalist theory. Spain and Portugal were agree 
upon the frontiers the newly discovered territories and appealed 
this pope who, bathing himself former glories the papacy, boldly 
divided the possessions between the two kingdoms. His right take 
this action has been questioned, because gave away land that was not 
his. The thesis Dr. Weckmann that the pope merely applied 
these bulls what here somewhat clumsily called the omni-insular 
doctrine’ the medieval papacy, that is, the theory that all islands 
belonged the Holy See right, that it, and alone, was entitled 
confer them feudal investiture upon some kingdom, and that par- 
ticular Alexander invested Spain and Portugal with the newly dis- 
covered territories which, virtue the papalist theory, were the 
property the Holy See. This ownership was based the ill-famed and 
flexible Donation Constantine. his very stimulating and thoroughly 
documented book Dr. Weckmann pursues this thesis relentlessly. Quite 
apart from its importance for the Americas (which were considered islands) 


Erdmann, Die Entstehung des cf. also Cartellieri, 
Der Aufstieg des Papsttums der Weltgeschichte, 1937, and idem, Der Vorrang des 
Papsttums zur Zeit der ersten Kreuzztige, 1941. 

the date cf. now also Archiv. Urkundenforschung, xviii 
(1944), 
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this study assumes special significance account its minute exam- 
ination the bull Laudabiliter Adrian empowering Henry 
conquer Ireland. This part the book perhaps the most interesting 
and valuable, and the argumentation that the bull was genuine must 
command Adrian’s bull was specific application Urban 
bulls and June 1091 which the omni-insular doctrine’ 
was first clearly formulated. The exaction Peter’s Pence, main- 
tained, was closely connected with this doctrine, and its application 
examined with particular and detailed reference Scandinavia (then 
held island), England, Iceland, Greenland, and whole host 
northern islands. Although interesting throughout, the argument here 
sometimes tenuous. his enthusiasm press the expansionist policy 
the papacy into the service his theory, Dr. Weckmann may well 
too far when applies papal policy towards Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica—surely other reasons can equally well explain The value 
the book would have been greatly enhanced, contemporary civilians 
and canonists had been consulted is, one two the former are 
quoted from secondary authorities, whilst not one the latter finds 
place this study, omission that can perhaps explained lack 
access appropriately equipped libraries. Professor Ernst Kantoro- 
wicz, who inspired this investigation, writes pleasing introduction. 


Societe d’Impressions Typographiques, 1948), Gilbert Picot has shown 
very clearly the difficulties which the disciple Bodin, the same time 
active member the administrative service, was beset when tried 
reconcile theory and practice. Bret’s long life (1558-1655) covered 
the transition from medieval conceptions French monarchy the far 
different conception Louis XIV. was aware the dangers and 
changes civil wars. His political career taught him the needs the 
French monarchy and the forces which obstructed its peaceful evolution. 
His training the parlement Paris ensured healthy respect for 
tradition, and appreciation the institutions France. His sense 
political realities compelled him recognize the importance popular 
co-operation and the weight particular interests. These different and 
sometimes incompatible factors led him speculations which were far 
from consistent although very close contemporary convictions. 
was ready formulate far reaching principles simple and clear-cut 
way, but then qualify their application practice all kinds 
concessions actual conditions. was equally ready develop other 
principles provided that his final purpose was achieved. That purpose 
was the prosperity and happiness the people France. Bret’s 
intellectual development illustrates the contemporary belief absolutism 
the most certain way ensure peaceful and prosperous society. 
Absolutism and end, sovereignty and service were linked. not 
discussion the views Histor. Z., cxxx. 618, Holtzmann, 
Neues Archiv. 338, and Jordan, Archiv Urkundenf., xii, 86, might have 
been useful. 
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absolutism for its own sake, but for the good society, not the will 
the prince but the divinely guided will the prince social harmony 
which led Bret develop the indivisible sovereignty Bodin. 
for the public utility necessity common good that sovereignty mani- 
fests itself legal uniformity binding upon all The monarch 
divine grace the only means among degenerate men realize the 
public good. Bret finds sovereignty the means eliminate feudal 
obstructions the public good, but left with the problem the 
sovereign king, who fails pursue promote that good. all these 
involutions Bret’s thoughts, Picot careful, critical and sym- 
pathetic guide, but one respect the mode exposition too narrow. 
The relationship Bret’s theories Bodin, Loyseau and Richelieu 
dealt with piecemeal fashion the text and numerous and full 
but more systematic analysis these relations, in- 
tegral part the study Bret, would have served show more 
clearly and firmly the lines development from Bodin and the particular 
uncertainties Bret’s own ideas. Much his uncertainty shared 
these other theorists sovereignty. D.N. 


Mr. Fussell stands alone his knowledge English agricultural 
literature. one except the late Lord Ernle could compare with him, 
and his interests are not confined closely farming, but range more 
widely cover every phase English rural life and labour. Government 
publications, contemporary works and historical studies modern writers, 
all are placed under tribute the production his latest book, The 
English Rural His Home, Furniture, Clothing and Food, from 
Tudor Victorian Times (London: The Batchworth Press, 1949). 
makes effective use, also, the evidence contained contemporary 
fiction. The book entirely factual, every statement documented, 
and there appeal sentiment. Nor, indeed, any necessary, for 
time within his period any the conditions life disclosed 
suggest anything but the grimmest struggle with poverty and want. 
Conditions varied different parts the country, and one might general- 
ize that the districts small farms, particularly those with tradition 
building stone, the rural worker was better housed, all events, 
than the midland plain, and the eastern and southern counties, where 
right the middle last century, and often later than that, two- 
roomed and three-roomed houses with mud walls and earthern floors were 
common. the middle the nineteenth century, however, when 
landlords and farmers were making money, cottage planning and design 
had become subject for study, and Mr. Fussell records the good work 
few big landowners, the Duke Bedford and others, rehousing the 
workers their estates. Furniture was simple the houses, the general 
impression gained from contemporary pictures being that the articles 
ewned were the minima necessary for living. Evidence about clothing, 
Mr. Fussell says, more limited, nor much more derived from 
pictures, which, says, the condition the clothing probably 
idealized, except caricature. But here again the state the labouring 
population varied, and Grosley, writing 1765, remarked upon the 
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comfort which the Kent labourers were clothed. Mr. Fussell interprets 
his title liberally, and farmers, innkeepers and others the rural popula- 
tion come within his survey. The form the book, which divide 
Tudor and Stuart, Georgian and Victorian times into distinct epochs, and 
discuss the housing, furniture, clothing and food each, makes 
work reference which students rural social history particularly will 


Canon Maynard Smith’s Henry and the Reformation (London 
Macmillan, 1948) displays the same admirable literary characteristics 
his earlier Pre-Reformation England—trenchancy phrase, mellowness 
approach, breadth sympathy, talent for miniature-painting and 
ability re-cast familiar materials into attractive form. The fact that 
this second volume enters upon more hackneyed themes cannot deprive 
high place amongst works popularization. Experienced readers 
will nevertheless observe lack sensitivity toward unanswered and half- 
answered problems, toward the still very voluminous manuscript sources 
which are slowly and painfully yielding answers. And argued that 
the wide scope the present work has obviated recourse any unpub- 
lished sources, the same cannot said the numerous very pertinent 
record publications and research articles which have also been overlooked. 
The sections, for example, the state the monasteries and the social 
effects their dissolution are utterly fragmentary and slight. writer 
may here spare several his few pages for series untypical anecdotes, 
might more than merely mention (p. 112) the titles our two most 
useful collections visitation-material. This old-style preoccupation with 
individuals the exclusion the broad and massive social picture again 
does much mar the author’s appreciation Henry VIII, figure 
frequently underestimated clerical writers, who see only brutal 
egotist presiding over catholic-protestant struggle, instead responsible 
politician facing gigantic political and social problem. Indeed, any 
work entitled Henry VIII and the Reformation must run grave risks 
overlooking the leit-motif the period—the struggle monarchy, 
which, though hampered antiquated taxation-system bending 
under the pressure inflation, succeeded linking itself—largely through 
the apotheosis the house commons—with squirearchy, merchant classes 
and Londoners overthrow the momentarily idealistic but every 
sense retrograde neo-feudalism the remoter provinces. discuss the 
relations Henry with the Pilgrimage Grace terms Christian 
versus Machiavellian morality (p. 91) obscures not only the political but 
the moral issue facing the unarmed’ prince the sixteenth century. 
The personal characters Henry and Cromwell more symbolize their 
cause than those More and Aske symbolize that the opposition. This 
concentration upon personalities, upon private heroism 
egotism and brutality, obscures the Henrican achievement—a vast work 
social splendid extension conciliar justice with 
minimum bloodshed genius for seizing upon the nation’s dominant 
and creative forces gift the common man forty years’ freedom from 
invasion and from the morass civil wars gradually. engulfing Europe 
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above all the essential foundation that second half-century Tudor 
tranquility which owes least much Henry his brilliant 
daughter. Canon Maynard Smith’s inadequate appreciation statecraft, 
its needs, its limits, its responsibilities, its primacy and its achievement, 
does not, however, vitiate his later chapters the religious 
Once again home ground, treats with remarkable clarity and balance 
such topics university protestantism, the English Bible, the Articles 
Religion, the Rationale Ceremonial and the conflicting armies 
Another readable introduction these latter subjects far from un- 
welcome, yet judged whole the volume would seem stand the end 
tradition. Surely some decades steady social and regional research 
may now allowed elapse before the saga Henry VIII retold. 


The complicated nature the jurisdiction procedure the 
church courts always afforded ample opportunities for ecclesiastical 
lawyers prolong litigation their own profit, and particularly when 
the payment tithes was question since such causes much depended 
upon debatable custom and hazy precedent. Uncertainties parish 
boundaries, differences local agricultural methods, variations the 
processes whereby tithes were collected, disputes the values tithe- 
able goods—all contributed provide exercises for legal ingenuity and 
opportunities for the prolongation suits. the complications that were 
long standing, moreover, the sixteenth century added new ones its 
own, arising out the secularization church lands, the spread en- 
closures and the growth money economy. From the evidence given 
the Select XVI Century Causes Tithe, from the York Diocesan Registry, 
edited Dr. Purvis (Yorks. Arch. Soc. Record Series 1947) 
possible build picture the agrarian organization the north 
country Tudor times some detail, and particular interest the 
information obtainable the monastic lands, before and after the 
Dissolution. Although only one the causes quoted Dr. Purvis 
itself pre-Dissolution date, evidence ex-religious their servants 
pre-Dissolution conditions figures largely later causes. Much also 
emerges from these records social conditions the time. yeoman 
described how sat school alongside knight. labourer resisted 
attempt extort from him demanded tithe upon his annual wage 
habits died hard, for 1568 was still his practice summer make 
round gentlemen worshippes howseis’; was, appeared, 
light person evell conversation who, when offered new ale, called the 
giver witche and rayled verie undecentlie’. 1598 ancient 
witness described how, youth, had seen the herdsmen Fountains 
Abbey milk the cows Fountains Fell, lying ther swordes and bucklers 
besides them whilest they wer milking’. Yet, the whole, the evidence 
relating disorderly conditions the north less prominent than one 
might expect. There apparently more evidence violence these 
York tithe causes than one finds similar records some southern 
dioceses. Dr. Purvis has chosen his extracts well and has pruned them 
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judiciously—no easy task dealing with records voluminous these. 
His practice translating the Latin into modern English while transcrib- 
ing original English passages with their archaic spelling is, however, apt 
somewhat confusing when the languages may mixed single 
sentence. glossary local terms which figure the documents would 
have been useful. 


Dr. Enno van Gelder’s Vryheid Onvryheid Republek 
(Haarlem Tjeenk Willink Zoon, 1947), the history Dutch liberalism 
religion and printing during the period 1572-1619 fully treated. 
Subsequent volumes will continue this history the year 1798. Dr. 
Enno van Gelder gives clear summary the controversies which 
played important part the development Dutch politics and which 
were indications the many cross currents which Dutch culture was 
subjected. There are frequent and useful illustrations from official 
records, from contemporary historians, and from the mass pamphlet 
literature, itself but little lasting value. Here brought together 
much the evidence relating Dutch toleration, which otherwise not 
readily available. The range the book is, however, wider than Dutch 
history its aim relate the growth religious freedom the Nether- 
lands the European setting. introductory chapter discusses the 
Spanish tyranny the Netherlands, and the religious policies catholic 
and protestant rulers the sixteenth century. later, and more useful 
chapter, examines sixteenth century theories toleration, and especially 
sources Dutch thought the same question. Acontius, Castellio 
and the Socinians influenced the liberal current Dutch politics, 
seen the Remonstrants and such writers Coornhert and 
Hooft. Toleration became issue between the humanistic tradition and 
Calvinist orthodoxy, the regents tending adopt the humanist attitude, 
partly for political reasons, whereas the orthodox preachers drew their 
support from the lower classes the towns, which found the Calvinist 
church means limit the ruling aristocracy. This aspect the question 
particularly welltreated. The‘ regents were forced make concessions 
the Calvinist church, but the laws against the sects were only partially 
enforced. The differences between the two points view were sharply 
formulated after Arminius had been challenged the orthodox church. 
The tolerant ‘regents’ were forced into intolerant policy. These 
differences are ably presented, and there illuminating discussion 
what freedom meant each party. Another chapter gives able account 
the triumph Calvinist orthodoxy the Northern Provinces. 
short, this book interesting and useful study the important issue 


religious freedom the Netherlands from the Reformation the Synod 
Dort. 


Through the work Morison and other scholars, maritime 
history more firmly established the United States than Great 
Britain. There there widening public for serious books about the 
sea, and the books written conform already high tradition. Mr. 
William Rowe writes thus good company which 
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fully worthy. style scholarship his work Maritime History 
Maine: Three Centuries Shipbuilding and Seafaring (London 
George Allen Unwin, for Norton Inc., 1949) good, and his 
well-illustrated book pleasure, besides, see and handle. first 
sight the arbitrary limitation the subject-matter the territory 
single state might seem relegate such book shelves reserved for 
local history. fact, however, Maine has unity its own, justifying 
the limitation grounds wider than local patriotism. Maine comprises 
almost the whole the white pine belt far that area lies within 
the United States. the coast historically devoted shipbuilding 
distinct from trade; coast with innumerable shipyards but with 
harbour (save Portland) which foreigner would know. 
for the limitation time—roughly, 1600 1900—that the period 
the wooden sailing ship, ending with its supplanting steam and iron. 
Mr. Rowe traces the Maine shipbuilding tradition from the colonial period, 
when all the principal builders were Colonel’ General’, the war 
years 1775-83 and Mr. Madison’s War’ shows how 
the support for the war came from inland farmers, the war being fact 
opposed those who had bear the brunt it. Then came the ship- 
building boom 1840-57, reaching its peak 1855 and ending with the 
slump which preceded the civil war. This was the clipper era, which was 
followed the period the big Down-Easters’ 1870-90. These 
were superseded turn the great four- and six-masted schooners 
1890-1910, some which made high profits before their final 
extinction the years after the war. All this story admirably told, 
the best passages being those which the actual building described. 
More, indeed, could have been made this, and the book might have 
been further improved with some charts and maps. Such omissions and 
however, are few, and readable book concludes with full biblio- 
graphy, some useful appendices and index. work which 
author and publisher have every reason proud. 


County Government Virginia, 1607-1904, Albert Ogden Porter 
(London Cumberlege for Columbia University Press, 1947) valuable 
addition the Columbia studies History, Economics and Public Law. 
general account the evolution local government Virginia 
the plan being describe the institutions and officials involved and 
explain such additions and improvements were made. Incidentally, 
Dr. Porter’s book illuminates larger questions national scope. During 
the Revolution, for example, apparent that, whilst the counties were 
centres revolutionary activity, even early 1776 their return 
normal business was already under way. Indeed, the transition Virginia 
from colonial status independence was remarkably smooth, the revolution 
being kept conservative hands and was political rather than economic 
social character. The one great change far local government 
was concerned was not, however, unimportant since was the abolition 
the parish consequent upon disestablishment. so, the principal 
importance the book consists its main object which has been attained 
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The Structure Caroline Moral Theology Dr. McAdoo 
(Longmans, Green and Co.,1949) study the small number Anglican 
divines whose books upon conscience, sin and duty established tradition 
distinct from Roman Catholic and Puritan. Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, 
Sanderson, together with Hall, Thorndike, Field and many lesser figures 
sought combine ancient conceptions the medieval church with 
the renewing vitality the Reformation. Taylor the most interesting, 
challenging and constructive. deviated from the standpoint 
Hooker and Sanderson, whose conception law was inspired Aquinas, 
and stressed the need for natural reason illumined revelation 
was certain guide. The law nature ‘is bound upon 
only the commands and contained christianity. Taylor 
equally staunch teacher repentance the condition moral 
life. demands the earnest watchfulness the Christian and pains- 
taking cultivation the pious life. The emphasis laid upon the indivi- 
dual conscience, and he, like his fellow casuists, aimed freeing from the 
rule mere authorities providing simple casuistry based scriptural 
and rational principles. was popular the sense that sprang from 
the needs pastoral work and was intended for use the pulpit, and not 
the confessional. The good man had little need for casuistry, and there- 
fore was best nurture the conscience strict way life. Re- 
pentance and holiness implied new life based upon high standards 
personal conduct. Much this book interest the theologian 
only, but for the historian there illustration the ideals the Anglican 
church, evidence the standards upheld its divines, and much in- 
formation the Anglican outlook upon important seventeenth century 
issues. This book helps determine what the Anglican church upheld 
against Catholic and Puritan. 


The Jewish Historical Society England have distributed their 
major publication for the present year Anglo-Jewish Their 
Arms and Testamentary Dispositions. The contents include plan 
Dictionary Anglo-Jewish Biography Hyamson, comprising 
something like 2500 names, descriptions, and bibliographical references 
Anglo-Jewish coats arms (with reference armorial book-plates) 
Alfred Rubens; index approximately 5000-6000 Anglo-Jewish 
wills and letters administration registered the Principal Probate 
Registry Somerset House, beginning with the sixteenth century, be- 
coming numerous with the seventeenth, and continuing down 1848 
and finally, brief index Jewish births, marriages and deaths recorded 
the London Magazine, 1732-85, Hyamson, supplementing 
his very much more substantial Index Jewish Obituaries the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, published part the Miscellanies the Society. 
Although even casual glance single page will provide some curious 
illustrations the versatility and ubiquity English Jewry much 
two centuries ago, this hardly volume that lends itself consecutive 
reading, being instrument rather than achievement. the other 
hand, invaluable stepping stone for further research, and future 
writers cannot fail make constant use these references. There are 
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perhaps undue number sins for the name serving 
the principal criterion for the selections, many persons are listed who 
without doubt had sort Jewish connexion affiliation. The authors, 
however, deliberately cast their nets widely possible, preferring 
include rather than exclude doubtful cases. The oldest coat arms 
mentioned must that the Basevi family (to which Benjamin Disraeli’s 
mother belonged) for figures the Midrash Tanhuma printed 
early member the family Verona 1593; the interpretation 
given this volume therefore impossible. 


The Commissioners Irish Manuscripts have published seven 
volumes the Civil Survey Ireland, which contain the names the 
landholders and the extent their holdings 1641, and have now turned 
their attention the publication another series books intended 
set out the distribution the property forfeited those taking part 
the Irish rebellion which broke out that year. The first volume this 
series which has recently been issued Book Survey and Distribution 
being abstracts various surveys and instruments title, 1636-1703, vol 
County Roscommon, edited Robert Simington Stationery 
Office, 1949). This series founded the Civil Survey, Strafford Survey, 
Down Survey, Commission Grace, and Sales Forfeited Estates, 1688. 
Thus, besides containing list the estates forfeited 1641, with the 
names the then proprietors and the value the holdings, the names 
the various new grantees have been inserted opposite each denomination 
land. Indication the nature the title has each case been fur- 
nished mark. These marks are several kinds and would have been 
difficult explain had there not, fortunately, been preserved copy 
table markings which gives the meaning each kind mark. The 
reason for making these books found the auditor-generals’ need 
have exact account all the forfeited lands and the names the 
grantees liable for payment rent the Crown. The editor has 
included this volume copies portions Co. Roscommon comprised 
large map entitled ‘Map the Government Athlone’. This 
map would appear have consisted copies portions the 
Strafford Survey, and the originals were destroyed fire 1711, 
and survey the county was made Dr. William Petty, they are 
particularly useful. index the names persons mentioned the 
volume has been provided the editor. cases where the old boundaries 
and nomenclature baronies and parishes differ from those present 
use, the change has been clearly indicated. might expected from 
Mr. Simington’s long experience this class records, the work editing 
has been very efficiently performed. His introduction most exhaustive. 
The history the circumstances leading the compilation this 
series very full and clear, and its provenance has been satisfactorily 
traced. the value the series there can doubt. see here 
survey the great expropriation the native settlers which began 
with the confiscation the estates consequent the rebellion 1641, 
and also the commencement those large estates, many which con- 


tinued till the recent Land Purchase Acts have enabled tenants obtain 
the freehold their holdings. 
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The and Circumstances James Brydges, First Duke Chandos 
(Oxford Clarendon Press, co-operation with The Huntington Library, 
1949), represents the amended plan the authors. The original intention 
Collins Baker and Muriel Baker was produce two volumes, 
which the first should detail the life Brydges and the second consist 
appendix the documents relative his life and times preserved 
the Huntington Library. view the importance these papers— 
they include inventories, family register and such outstanding corre- 
spondence that Brydges with John Wood, the Bath architect, well 
with others that profession—historians cannot but regret that the 
first scheme was abandoned replaced single volume which, 
quote from the preface, compressed the narrative and few ex- 
tracts from the intended appendix’. The result the compression 
narrative containing much value but one which constructed 
make extremely difficult see the wood for the trees—and those trees 
most irregularly planted. Moreover, the historical background some- 
times inadequate and the far too frequent use colloquialisms unworthy 
what intended scholarly treatise. With reference the docu- 
ments cited, the authors offer the reminder that ampler particulars, 
required, can obtained from the Huntington Library, means 
photostats The extracts printed here will certainly whet 
the reader’s appetite for more. Some will feel that even one set com- 
plete transcripts would have been preferable selections from variety 
documents. But the method chosen has the advantage indicating 
the sources available the and covering much ground 
the authors have brought great industry bear their task. 
difficult understand, however, why, when space was importance, 
less than two and half pages should devoted the inscriptions 
the Chandos Monument St. Lawrence’s, Whitchurch, parts which 


the hundredth volume the Hakluyt Society’s second series, Sir 
William Foster, has skilfully edited under the title The Red Sea 
and the Adjacent Countries the End the Seventeenth Century, the travels 
Joseph Pitts, William Daniel and Charles Jacques Poncet, shedding 
thereby clear light the countries adjoining the Red Sea the last 
years the seventeenth century. Those acquainted with any the 
travellers will glad have their rare books reprinted and explained, 
even when (as the first case) only portion reproduced those who 
meet them for the first time will enjoy the interesting and well-defined 
personalities that emerge from the stirring adventures. Joseph Pitts was 
boy fourteen from Puritan home when was captured his first 
voyage Algerine pirate. Surviving the horrors slavery and forcible 
conversion Islam, was the first Englishman make the Mecca 
pilgrimage. After fifteen years professing Moslem, his early training 
was strong enough make him leave excellent prospects Algiers for 
hazardous and painful escape England, where seems have lived 
and died unnoticed Exeter, writing plain account his travels and 
the religion, which ran through many editions. William 
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Daniel was gentleman wealth and leisure who undertook carry the 
news the Incorporation the London East India Company Surat 
1699. was allowed four months, and through fault his own 
got farther than Mocha; the first Englishman attempt the Red 
Sea route. was fleeced the Arab governor Jidda, who suspected 
(or affected suspect) him being spy for Captain Avery the pirate, 
and invested forty crowns and two pairs spectacles more satisfactorily 
secure the prayers the monks Mount Sinai for King William 
and the East India Company. The third traveller, Charles Jacques 
Poncet, was French physician whose services were demanded the 
Negus Abyssinia, Iyasu translation his travels was published 
London 1709 from lost first edition. Poncet began his journey 
with Jesuit missioner, Father who was prepared write 
scientific account the expedition. Unfortunately, succumbed 
the climate the Abyssinian frontier, leaving Poncet his work 
well his own. The resulting book has its faults but invaluable 
the record the only European see Abyssinia between the expulsion 
the Portuguese and the explorations James Bruce. gives vivid 
picture strange conditions lands where personal difficulties were 
great climatic ones, and attractive portrait the Negus, mild 
and just potentate who delighted war and had chivalrous admiration 
for Louis XIV. The volume also contains the Rev. John Ovington’s 
the Red Sea Ports’ (1696). illustrated Joseph Pitts’ 
plan the Temple Mecca from the 1731 edition his book and Herr 
Ludolf’s Map Abyssinia (1683). 


Clifford’s History Private Bill Legislation deals primarily with the 
content Private Bills. Mr. Cyprian Williams’s new work The 
Historical Development Private Bill Procedure and Standing Orders 
the House Commons, Volume (London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1948), with its second volume Historical Notes the Standing 
Orders relative Private deals with the history the pro- 
cedure. The present volume contains two parts. Part contains 
full calendar Select Committees and the Proceedings the House 
relative the conduct Private Bill legislation, the first entry being 
dated 1685, when the House ordered that private bill brought 
except petition first made’ the last deals with the Select Committee 
the preparation for which induced Dr. Williams put his 
researches into publishable form. Part survey the history 
private bill legislation seven chapters. Though there summary 
the earlier procedure and survey eighteenth-century procedure, 
shown The Liverpool Tractate, the detailed history begins the 
early years the nineteenth century. The first edition the standing 
orders was printed 1810, but there was little change before 1836. 
Though concerned primarily with the standing orders, the book deals 
also with the Clauses Acts, the Scottish Procedure Acts, the Public Works 
Facilities Act, and the Statutory Order (Special Procedure) Act, 1945. 
The reviewer not competent criticize detail this highly technical 
field, and all that need said that the book bears every evidence 
the exact scholarship that one would expect the grandson Joshua 
Williams and the Cyprian Williams. 
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The agrarian reforms Joseph had lasting effect central Europe 
and they deserve modern re-examination. The study The Emancipa- 
tion the Austrian Peasant, 1740-1798, Edith Murr Link (London 
Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1949), is, however, too slight 
for its subject. gives tolerable account the agrarian reforms 
Maria Theresa, with their purely practical intention and sketches some 
the discussions which preceded the more far-reaching reforms Joseph 
Fifty pages Maria Theresa and another fifty Joseph only 
enable the author touch the fringe the subject and nothing value 
added earlier books. Moreover, the abandonment peasant pro- 
tection 1798 exaggerated its level superficiality the book should 
have been continued, any rate, until 1848. But, truth, the subject 


too big for academic exercise, especially when new sources have 
been used. 


The first volume the Correspondence Emily, Duchess Leinster, 
edited Mr. Brian Fitzgerald for the Irish Manuscripts commission 
Stationery Office, 1949) English rather than Irish interest. 
consists two parts: the letters which passed between the first duke 
and his wife (mostly love-letters, with glimpses politics), and those 
Lady Caroline Fox (Lady Holland 1762) her sister the duchess. 
Even these letters, written the wife Henry Fox, throw very little 
fresh light political history. They hardly add anything what 
know already about Pitt’s quarrel with Fox May 1755, the attempt 
Fox ministry June 1757. (It interesting note that this 
latter occasion, Fox’s sister-in-law, writing from Holland House, far 
overrated the part played Leicester House forming the Pitt-Newcastle 
coalition speak George ‘resigning himself his grandson’s 
Since only had Fox’s word for that really approved 
the peace terms October 1762 and really did not want the treasury 
March 1763, just well have his wife’s word for too. But the 
political gleanings this volume are and there one great dis- 
appointment. Considering that the duchess Leinster and Lady Caroline 
Fox were sisters Lady Sarah Lennox, and that they were busily can- 
vassing her matrimonial prospects, one might have hoped learn some- 
thing new about the passion George III for but there nothing 
any consequence, and since the correspondence, full for every other 
year from 1758 1764, contains only two letters for 1761, probably 
something was suppressed. For the rest, the interest the letters 
domestic and social. Both Lady Caroline’s husband (whom she rather 
surprisingly described not endowed with the least grain philosophy 
and her second son were men such consequence British history that 
the details their private lives and characters cannot wholly without 
interest. The editing satisfactory, the whole, though there are 
mis-prints, least one mis-dated letter (for no. should evidently 
dated August, not May), and least one mistaken identification (for 
the Choiseul mentioned no. 219 was, course, not Louis XV’s chief 
minister, who could not conceivably have been England the middle 


war, but cousin who was passing through his way home from the 
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Richard Hayes Cobham, Kent, kept diary from 1760 
the original lost, but extracts are said have appeared Kentish 
newspapers. Mr. Ralph Arnold has supplemented these extracts with 
earlier account-book kept Richard Hayes’s uncle, and has produced 
Yeoman Kent Constable, 1949) pleasant book the 
diarist, his habits, his agricultural operations, and the village which 
lived. The details about the employment labour and the marketing 
wheat, hops and fruit are likely the most useful part this book 


1793, Harry Toulmin, Unitarian minister Chowbent, Lancs., 
seeking greater measure religious freedom and radical his politics, 
emigrated the United States. For the benefit some his flock who 
were thinking following him, drew the reports Kentucky and 
Virginia now edited Marion Tinling and Godfrey Davies and published 
under the title The Western Country 1793 (San Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, 1948). Toulmin shrewd and acute observer 
and gives interesting account pioneer conditions during these early 
days Kentucky. Since had emigrants mind, naturally devotes 
most attention the material conditions life, notably agriculture. 
makes, however, number observations more general interest, 
e.g. when dealing with the situation the west relation the British 
Canada and the Spanish, still established the lower Mississippi. 
All his observations seem precise could make them and are 
often set out the form questions put local experts’ and their 
answers. result the book will valuable the social historians 
the Frontier. There short introduction Toulmin himself. 


question polonaise’ dangerous topic for Polish students 
history, but Mme. Perelman-Liwer her study Belgique 
Révolution polonaise 1830 (Brussels: Office Publicité 8.C., 1948) 
shows admirable objectivity and sobriety judgement. What the 
special connexion between the Polish and Belgian Revolutions 1830 
Mme. Perelman-Liwer shows, careful reference the evidence, that the 
Tsar was determined march the help Holland, and was only 
the outbreak the Polish revolt November 1830 which paralysed his 
actions, and so, probably, averted general European war. The shabby 
sequel the western governments’ excuses for abandoning Poland 
her fate all too familiar from the repetitions the same situation 
1863 and 1939. Sebastiani takes the palm for cynicism announcing 
the French Chamber the end the revolt with the phrase tranquillité 
régne This doctoral thesis the work trained historian, 
and useful contribution the study critical year the develop- 


Frank Maloy Anderson’s study The Mystery Public Man’ 
(Minneapolis: University Minnesota Press; 
Cumberlege, 1948) examination the authorship The diary 
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Unpublished passages the secret history the American 
civil war’, printed the North American Review 1879, and hitherto 
generally accepted authentic document and frequently used the 
source certain stories about Lincoln. Mr. Anderson’s conclusions are 
that the diary the work Samuel Ward, that possibly based upon 
contemporary record, but that large part fictitious and not 
accepted reliable historical record. Whether the editor the 
Review knew this so, remains matter doubt. Mr. Anderson 
tells the story the pursuit his enquiries great and this 
perhaps occasion for the breach the rule that the king’s guests are 
not know how many times the cook’s finger went from cake mouth 
before the seasoning was proper the table’, since the interest the 
matter extends beyond the bare conclusion. But exercise de- 
tection the book has not the finality the classics this genre. the 
diary discredited authentic record, much the argument remains 
speculative and the evidence authorship not clear beyond doubt. 


public man. 


The series, Colonies Empires, edited Professor Ch. André Julien, 
among the most impressive historical enterprises France since the 
war; and the latest volume Les Politiques 
(Paris; Presses Universitaires France, 1949) particularly stimula- 
ting. This consists short biographies five outstanding imperialist 
statesmen—Ferry, Leopold II, Crispi, Joseph Chamberlain, and 
Theodore Roosevelt—-with brief introductory synthesis Professor 
Renouvin (who also contributes the essay Roosevelt). All five sketches 
are impeccable scholarship, though English writer might have 
delivered here and there more cautious verdict Chamberlain than 
does Crouzet. Nevertheless what startling about these independent 
essays the extent which they point towards the same general con- 
clusions. five statesmen arrived imperialism almost accident, 
expression their strong they had long-standing 
imperial ties, and they justified their policy theories manufactured 
after the event. Again, all five lacked steady backing public opinion 
and had resort devious methods order accomplish their im- 
perialist all (except Roosevelt) ruined their personal careers 
their imperialist policies, yet all (except Crispi) achieved imperialist gains 
for their countries. doubt imperialism had deep roots economics 
and popular psychology all the same, cannot fully understood 
without allowing for the violent personal impulses few remarkable 
individuals. This conclusion, characteristically French, supported here 
solid proofs. Though all five essays deserve the highest praise, that 
Professor Julien himself Ferry should especially noted: 
model precision, which novel views are put forward the soundest 
basis. The only criticism would complain that some countries have 
been left out. impossible, curiously enough, think any German 
imperialist who could rank with those discussed perhaps the ex- 
planation that Germany’s field imperialist expansion lay Europe. 
would, however, have completed the book’s survey had included 
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essay Witte, which would have shown once the similarity and 
difference Russian alike his gifts and his defects, 


Dr. Trevelyan’s new volume, Autobiography and other Essays 
(London Longmans, 1949), takes its title from informative paper 
which will interest many different kinds readers. With the author’s 
characteristic candour and directness tells the story very fortunate 
man, age when many the civilized enjoyments which had 
the passport seemed the more admirable because they were coming 
end, but also shows how earned his right appreciate and defend 
them exceptionally hard work, very varied, but all centring round his 
historical studies. provides more satisfying defence his own view 
history than Clio, Muse, because does not argue against 
other opinions, but shows example how the creation historical 
writings may part life, indeed life lived intensely high levels. 
With this are printed fifteen other essays, which only two three, 
such Stray Thoughts History 1948, and brief account the 
coming the Anglo-Saxons, seem absolutely new but some, like 
the address religion and poetiy given service the chapel 
Trinity College, Cambridge, have not been available print, and others, 
which have been widely read and much discussed when they appeared 
periodicals, are very welcome this more convenient 


The contrast between the hereditary feuds and the assimi- 
lating genius the United States one that often made, made with 
justice and also, times, with annoying complacency. Dr. Edward 
George Hartmann has made judicious attempt illustrate one side 
the problem assimilation. Movement Americanize the Immigrant, 
London: Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1948). 
notes, the movement had long history, much longer than that covered 
his study. For long before the coming the ‘new immigration 
there were movements assimilate the non-English immigrants, ranging 
from the spread the free and compulsory public school riots and 
coercion the type associated with the Know Nothings’. There were 
individual efforts like the curious mission run John Jay Chapman and 
the blessings the English language, Protestantism and American political 
institutions were vaunted. But was with the coincidence rapid 
industrialization, immigration from more backward parts Europe and 
the decline the authority the old American folkways that the organized 
movement mould the immigrants into something more reliable and 
admirable (from the point view the older American stocks) took form. 
Sometimes was just question teaching English the style familiar 
students ‘Hyman Kaplan’; sometimes was question en- 
couraging naturalization sometimes the inculcation the minimum 
sanitary competence. The Jews, the Poles, the Italians were aided 
their rise the status American citizens and the higher status 
The concept Americanism’ was vague, indeed, 
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Dr. Hartmann points out, but vague was everybody roughly knew 
what meant. The federal and state governments were called for aid, 
and some pains were taken avoid the air religious proselytizing that 
had hurt earlier efforts. The first world war made the problem suddenly 
seem more urgent. saw efforts stimulate discontent and worse 
among Austrian subjects, and suddenly made acute the problem the 
The German Americans were suddenly de- 
moted from their rank first-class citizens and, with the coming the 
Russian Revolution, all foreigners were suspect and the Americanization 
programme got coercive character that made little use and bred 
bitter resentment. And more important still, drastically limiting 
immigration, the United States did not much solve abolish the 
problem—at any rate its old scale. Dr. Hartmann adequately 
conscious the mixed motives many the sponsors Americaniza- 
tion’ and its unfortunate confusion the public mind with the war 
against radicalism. But does not overdo his scepticism, and his book 
useful addition our knowledge American minority problems. 


The atmosphere imperial capital always fictitious importance 
the politics Vienna and this remained true even after the fall the 
empire. The two ponderous volumes Charles Gulick, entitled 
Austria from Habsburg Hitler (University California Press, 1948) are 
evidence this exaggeration. difficult believe that the history 
inter-war Austria worth over eighteen-hundred pages and doubt the 
greater, since Professor Gulick covers only part the subject. The first 
volume devoted entirely the work and policy the Social Democrats 
the second deals, narrow sectarian basis, with clerical 
fascism and its victory. The story presented the simplest black and 
white terms, the Social Democrats heroes, the clerical-fascists villains. 
There attempt historical understanding and hardly suggestion 
that Vienna did not comprise the entire population Austria. Certainly 
the failure the ideals 1919 fit subject for historical study but this 
not attempted here. There much useful information about the details 
Social Democrat legislation and able analysis, vol. ii, the 
peculiarities There also vast amount raw 
material, the shape excerpts from speeches and discussion various 
episodes, which would useful for anyone engaged the history 
Austria. But the main feeling the reader must one impatience 
having much the work for himself and regret for the time and paper 
out all proportion with the subject which they have been devoted. 


Dr. Sara Smith’s study The Manchurian Crisis, 
(London Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1948) careful 
narrative given the efforts made the League Nations and 
the U.S.A. grapple with the Manchurian crisis, down the appointment 
the Lytton Commission. Full use has been made available docu- 
ments, memoirs published after the events men concerned them, and 
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the contemporary press. weighing statements against one another 
the author able show how many gaps and contradictions there were 
the account offered the public, the time and subsequently. Writing 
American, she concerned particularly with the shortcomings 
American diplomacy. There was disunity the State Department, 
where Under-Secretary Castle was pro-Japanese Dr. Hornbeck was 
pro-Chinese General Dawes depended too much private conversations 
with Matsudaira and Simon; there was attempt enlighten and 
educate public opinion until was too late. America and the League 
(the Great Powers the League) are both blamed for their failure 
co-operate. America discouraged the League giving real support 
September 1931, Britain gave stunning (p. 235) America’s 
belated attempt firmness publicly refusing support Mr. Stimson’s 
Note January 1932. America’s offence reckoned 
the worse the two, the ground that the early stage the crisis 
Japan could have been stopped without war, whereas the beginning 
1932 was too late. The author inclined critical Mr. Stimson 
throughout, and makes her main business destroy the legend which 
his book later helped build up, the effect that America was willing 
join the necessary measures and was let down Britain. study 
recent transaction, accessible part only inference and con- 
jecture, cannot purely academic. Feeling this herself, the author 
points general methods preserving peace. 
Unfortunately these conclusions remain indistinct. The general picture 
presented the book America, Britain, and the rest, honest and well- 
meaning, but disunited, timid, and slow. that case the moral would 
seem that ‘next time’ they ought united, bold, and swift. 
More far-reaching conclusions might have suggested themselves the 
author had given systematic attention range factors about which 
she has been content with scattered hints. Mr. Hoover was held back 
not only his Quaker background but his fear possible Bolshevist 
China friendly terms with Russia (pp. conservatism, 
sympathizing with Japan good gendarme who sought only main- 
tain order was open suspicion anti-Sovietism and nervousness about 
Indo-Chinese unrest (p. 132). Similar motives could attributed 
Britain. ‘Simon had little more than lip-service pay the 
(p. 250), the Rothermere-Beaverbrook press was loud against any proposal 
League action (p. good gendarme conception Japan was 
widespread. the whole Western business interests favoured Japan, 
and felt that there could much worse things the Far East than 
aggressive militarism. Timidity and slowness were not the worst obstacles 
sound policy and boldness and swiftness are not the only 
requisites peace-preservation 1949. Motives well methods, ends 
well means, call for scrutiny. Manchuria has been the news again 
lately, and America has had write off large number dollars spent 
intervention Chinese civil war, philosophically leaving China 
off large number lives. 
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